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THE LAST PICTURE EVER MADE OF COLONEL LISCUM, THE HERO OF TIEN-TSIN. 


THIS SKETCH WAS DRAWN PY SYDNEY ADAMSON, THE SPECIAL ARTIST OF “LESLIE'S WEEKLY” IN CHINA, WHILE COLONEL LISCUM, 
WITH THE GALLANT NINTH REGIMENT, WAS ON BOARD THE TRANSPORT “LOGAN,” EN ROUTE FOR CHINA. 
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The World Not Growing Irreligious. 
Contributed Article t Leslie's Weekly 

Ir we include in our 
cones ption of religion 
whatever men who believe 
in God and the Providen 
tial order of the universe 
are doing to extend the 
kingdom of righteousness 
and love among men, the 
evidence is overwhelming 
that the world, looked at 
in large and through the 





sweep of the century which 


PRESIDENT BARROWS, OF 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


is about to close, is crow 
ing more religious. If, by 
religion, we mean only that which is included in the de 
scription of it given by St. James, our view can hardly be 
pessimistic. If pure and genuine religion is summed up 
in true and practical sympathy with those in distress, and 
in personal purity, who shall say that the latter end of the 
century is below the former? The domain of genuine hu 
manity has been greatly widened and deepened in the last 
hundred years, and, whatever the glaring evidences of 
worldliness and impurity existing among men to-day, no 
historical student who has gone into the life of the first two 
decades of our century will for a moment suspect that 
things have become worse. 

Religion, rightly interpreted, is a recognition of God, a 
sense of dependence upon Him, and a sense of obligation to 
Him. It connects the thought and life of men with a per 
sonal, righteous, and ever-present Deity. Is this connec 
tion growing stronger or weaker? Is it becoming more 
general or more restricted? It is not a question as to 
whether men in Christian lands, bearing the Christian 
name, accept as fully as did their fathers the doctrines of 
some particular form of orthodoxy. Men may accept ina 
languid or mechanical way a multitude of beliefs, and be 
less religious than other men, who, though doubtful with 
regard to many matters, believe with all their hearts the 
few essentials of the Christian faith 

I believe that men are now living with a deepened sense 
of the supernatural and divine. It may be that Oriental 
religions—for example, Hinduism and Buddhism—have a 
relaxing hold over the minds both of the educated and of 
the ignorant. The introduction of modern knowledge and 
the expansion of modern civilization, together with the 
progress of Christianity, are doubtless undermining some 
of the ancient faiths of Asia, but this may be only a prep 
aration for the ultimate acceptance of the one universal! 
religion, whose text-book is the Christian Bible and whose 
founder and leader is Jesus Christ 

Those who have read the chief books of science and 
scholarship bearing upon religion in the last thirty years 
must realize that the intellectual forces in Christian lands 
are more friendly to the essentials of Christianity than they 
were thirty years ago. Professor Drummond has said that 
‘* The sun and stars have been found out. If science has 
not by seerching found out God, it has not found any other 
god, or anything the least like a god that might continue 
to be even a conceivable object of worship in a scientific 
age.”” How much more reverent science now is, and in 
what closer sympatby with faith, must be evident to those 
who have watched the evolution of so sincere and capacious 
a mind as John Fiske’s. He is to-day one of the chief ex- 
ponents and bulwarks of scientific and philosophic faith in 
a personal God and a personal, conscious immortality. Ag- 
nosticism is not so unknowing as it was twenty-five years 
ago. ‘‘ Each act of scientific examination but reveals an 
opening through which shines the glory of the Eternal 
Majesty.” 

Is it not true that men are building more churches to- 
day than ever before’? Is this a proof of growing irre 
ligion? Are they constructing these costly edifices in cities 
and humble meeting-houses in towns and country districts 
from vanity or the force of habit? Are they putting mill 
ions of dollars into Christian colleges mechanically, and 
with no movement of faithin their hearts ? Why is it that 
State universities are becoming more and more religious in 
their atmosphere and enviroument ? Why dothey surround 

(Continued on page 131.) 


The Silver Peril Still Real. 


[HE Republicans and honest-money Democrats who were pro 
claiming that the act of March 14th, 1900, firmly established the 
rold standard, and that Mr. Bryan’s election could not disturb 


it because the Senate would be sure to be against him for sev 
eral years to come and the House would probably be against 
him, may soon realize their folly 

On all these points they were in error here is nothing In 


this act, as Secretary Gage virtually concedes, which would pre 


vent a Bryanite Secretary of the Treasury from paying out sil 


ver even though the government’s creditors demanded gold. If 
Brvan were elected, the Secretary of the Treasury would be as 
certain to do Bryan's bidding as Jackson’s was to remove the 


leposits from the United States Bank in 1854, a'though an over 
whelming majority of the sane persons in the United States at 
that time, even in Jackson’s own party, believed that Jackson 
was grievously igerror in supposing that institution was unsafe 

Bryan's election would mean the election of a Brvanite House 
of Representatives. Every President for the past three-quar 
ters of a century, except Taylor in 1848 and Hayes in 1876, car 
ried the House of Representatives chosen at the same time, and 
peculiar conditions prevailed in each of those years which have 
no counterpart in this campaign 

Probably a drift in the direction of Bryan which would be 
strong enough to elect him and a House of Representatives of 
his party would be sufficiently powerful to elect enough Legisla- 
tures to cut down the Republican majority in the Senate to such 
a degree that the President would be able to control it. Those 
who remember the completeness with which President Cleveland 
got the silverite Senate of 1805-95 to do his bidding in the repeal 
of the silver-purchase clause of the Sherman law will not need 


re has 





to be reminded that a President of earnestness and cours 
great power over Congress. Bryan has Cleveland’s courage and 
zeal, us shown by his success in forcing a specific silver declara 
tion on a convention (in Kansas City) which was hostile to any 
such pronouncement, He has much greater skill as a politician 
than Cleveland ever possessed. 

The general public has a totally erroneous idea as to the im 
agined slowness of the Senate to respond to popular opinion or 
popular caprice. The Republican majority was almost as large 
in the Senate of 1875-7, in the last half of Grant’s second term 
as President (forty-three to twenty-nine), as it is now, but it 
swung over to the Democrats immediately afterward, the Sen- 
ate which entered power with Hayes having a Democratic ma 
jority of three, and the Senate in the second half of Hayes’s 
term having a Democratic majority of twelve 

Moreover, if by any mischance a Republican President and 
a Democratic House and Senate shouid be elected simultane 
ously, as occurred in the Hayes case, Congress would make as 
saults on the gold-standard act throughout his whole term, as it 
did on the gold resumption act of 1875 until the day it went 
into operation in 1879, in the second half of Hayes’s service. 
The Kansas City platform of 1900 pledges the Democrats to 
assail the gold-standard law, just as the St. Louis platform of 
1876 forced the Democrats of that time to attack the resumption 
act. The command would be obeyed now as it was then. 

There would be this disastrous difference in the two cases, 
however. The assaults on the resumption act of 1875 prolonged 
a panic already in operation (that of 1875) until 1879. The as 
saults on the gold standard act of 1900 would precipitate a new 
panic. 

Let there be no mistake about the situation in 1900. <A drift 
of sentiment which would be strong enough to make Bryan 
President would certainly be sufficiently powerful to elect a 
Bryanite House of Representatives. It would probably elect 
a Bryanite Senate, or a Senate in which the anti-Bryanite ma 
jority would be so small that Bryan, with the Presidential pat 
ronage and influence, would be able to control it, as Cleveland 
did the silver Senate of 1893-95. 

Even if, by any accident, the gold-standard elements should 
save Congress while losing the President, that President's Secre 
tary of the Treasury would, the legal-tender quality of the sil- 
ver dollar being left untouched by the act of March 14th, 1900, 
be able to pay out silver, and thus precipitate the country to 
the silver basis 


Betting Sometimes Unreliable. 


THE immense odds—in some cases four or five to one—which 
are offered on McKinley as against Bryan in the betting in New 
York and other places illustrates the extravagant lengths to 
which speculators and gamblers are apt to goin any direction 
to which fortune seems to point. There have been instances, 
however, in which the betting fraternity have been totally 
astray. 

The late Richard W. Thompson, who was one of William 
Henry Harrison’s spellbinders in the canvass of 1840, used to 
tell a story gleefully about the complaints which Van Buren’s 
supporters made fora few weeks at the opening of that cam- 
paign, that they could not make any bets unless they offered 
large odds on their candidate, and yet Van Buren’s electoral 
vote turned out to be only sixty, while Harrison’s was 234. 
Clay’s Whig friends offered odds on him in 1844, even after the 
publication of his Texas annexation letters, which put the New 
York anti-slavery men against him and gave the election to 
Polk 

Greeley was the favorite in the betting for a short time after 
his indorsement by the Democrats in the Baltimore convention 
early in July, 1872, but he was about as badly beaten at the 
polls as Van Buren was by Harrison a third of a century earlier. 
Odds were offered on Blaine up to the day of election in 1884, 
in which he was beaten by Cleveland ; the latter was the favor- 
ite through nearly all of the canvass of 1888, in which Harrison 
carried the country, while Harrison’s supporters in 1892 offered 
odds on their side until after they were hit with the ‘“‘ apathy” 
generated by the Homestead strike in the summer of that year. 

All the indications point to McKinley’selection. His chances, 
however, are not so overwhelmingly favorable as to warrant 
the tremendous odds which are freely offered on him. More- 
over, any one of many things could take place—a great and 
widely-extended strike, a failure of the corn crop, a serious re- 
verse in the Philippines or in China—which might make an im 


mediate and sweeping change in the situation No Presidentia 
candidate is absolutely ** sure” of election until after the vots 


are all counted 


The Plain Truth. 


THE millions of passengers in every part of the country wl 
enter the heart of New York every year via the New York Cen 
tral and Hudson River Railroad, after enjoying the ride throug! 
the historic Mohawk valley and along the banks of the Amer 


ican Rhine, have but one complaint to make, and it is justifia 
ble. They complain of the long, dark, smoky tunnel througt 
which immediate entrance to the city is tained \ part of 


the difficulty has been removed lately by the elevation of 
portion of the tracks, but there is no reason why the rest of the 
journey should not be free from suffocating cinders and smok« 
Electricity, the modern discovery which has solved so many 
serious problems, offers a solution in this case, and it would 
seem as if, without great difficulty, some motive power othe 
than smoky locomotives could be secured to draw the Central's 
trains from the suburbs into the Grand Central depot Passen 
gers would appreciate the change, and the railroad would benefit 
largely by it Why not make it at once 


W hile we are shuddering over the borrors, real and alleged 
which have occurred in China recently, it might be becoming 
in us to give a shudder or two over the barbarities which have 
been committed at the same time within this enlightened and 
Christian land of ours. Taking it all in all, we have not 
much to boast of over the brutal and bloody Boxers on the other 
side of the world. For downright savagery, and cruel and un 
reasoning mob fury, the recent murders and burnings in New 
Orleans have not been surpassed by any atrocities which have 
actually been committed in China. Before we throw too many 
stones at the heathen it would be well to recall the fact also that 
it was less than ten years ago that numbers of Chinese were 
murdered, and their homes destroyed, at Rock Springs, Wyo 
ming, and other points in the far West, and that for no offenss 
whatever except a willingness to work at low wages. Even 
now the Chinese in the same quarter have had to be put under 
the protection of State troops to save them from similar out 
rages. When we remember these things, together with the 
hideous tortures inflicted on negroes by lynchers in the South, 
the recent beating and stripping of defenseless women in the 
streets of St. Louis, and other outrages of the kind in Cleveland 
and Chicago, we may well feel that we ought to sweep before 
our own doors before concerning ourselves too much over the 
litter in front of our neighbors’ 

The absurdity and uselessness of the defeated Ellsworth anti 
cartoon bill, by which it was sought to gag the press of this 
State in the matter of pictorial argument, finds a striking illus- 
tration in the recent decision of Judge Davy, in the Supreme 
Court at Rochester, sustaining the right of private persons to 
protection against unauthorized publication of their portraits 
This decision shows that the present laws are quite adequate for 
all proper protection of the kind named, without any such drastic 
and outrageous provisions as the Ellsworth anti-cartoon bill con 
tained. It is at the same time a matter for public congratula 
tion that the Supreme Court has put the stamp of legal disappro 
bation upon the shameless and outrageous invasion upon the 
rights of privacy practiced by a certain class of advertisers 
The case in point was that of a young woman who brought suit 
for damages against a manufacturing concern that, because of het 
rare beauty, had used her photograph without authority for ad 
vertising their wares. The court held that the use of a photo 
graph under such circumstances was an act which might well 
cause ‘‘ great mental injury and distress” to a modest and re 
fined woman, and tosay that there was no power inthe courts to 
prevent such acts ‘‘ would be asserting a proposition at war with 
the principles of justice and equity, and in violation of the 
sacred rights of privacy.” It was therefore held that the young 
woman had a just cause for action. It is to be hoped that this 
sound and wholesome doctrine will be confirmed by the higher 
courts. 


An air of impenetrable mystery has always surrounded the 
subject of ocean life at the utmost depths, and much interesting 
speculation bas been indulged in with reference to it. Scientific 
investigation and exploration have lifted the veil from this 
mystery somewhat and brought up to light much valuable in 
formation in regard to the depth of the ocean itself at various 
points, and as to the animal life and vegetable formations to be 
found in the deep seas. Much remains, however, to be learned. 
Ata recent meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, of Lon 
don, a paper was read on the results of recent explorations in 
the ocean’s depths, in which facts were disclosed that will be 
novel tomany. According to this authority, a chasm has been 
found in the South Pacific, between the Kermadecs and the 
Friendly Islands, 5,155 fathoms deep, or more than five miles. 
It is practically impossible to realize fully what such a depth of 
water means. Some comparative statements may help a little 
here. It would take a passenger train moving at the ordinary 
rate of speed not less than ten minutes to pass through such a 
space of water, and a common street-car could not make it in 
less than half an hour. An elevator, such as now used in ua 
modern office building, moves at the rate of about one thousand 
feet a minute. Atthbis rate of speed it would take an elevator 
nearly half an hour to descend to the bottom of the occan at such 
a depth as that indicated in the above statement. Mount Everest, 
that stupendous Himalayan peak, whose summit soar: far above 
thc utmost efforts of even the most devoted moun: -ineers, if 
sunk in the ocean at the spot just mentioned would lisappear 
until its highest point was 2,000 feet below the surface. Yet out 
of that abyss rises the volcanic mass of Sunday Island in the 
Kermadecs, whose crater is probably 2,000 feet above the sea 
level. But in no less than forty three areas visited by the Cha/ 
lenger, depths of over 3,000 fathoms bave been found, and their 
total area is estimated at 7,152,000 square miles, or about seven 
per cent. of the total water-surface of the globe. Within these 
deeps are found many lower deeps, strangely enough, generally 
in comparatively close proximity to land, such as the Tuscarora 
Deep, near Japan, one in the Banda Sea—that is to say, in the 
heart of the East India Archipelago. 
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\MERICAN blood has watered the soil of many a distant 
1 in recent days Cuba and the Philippines have each 
claimed a share of the 
victims of war waged 
by our boys in blue for 
right and justice, andl 
now China is adding to 
the long roll of the 
wounded and the dead 
who have fallen unde 
the stars and stripes 
Among the Americans 
who were wounded in 
the last desperate and 
successful assault of the 
allies at Tien-Tsin was 
Captain Edwin V. Book 
miller, of the Ninth In- 
fantry, one of Colonel 
Liscum’s bravest and 
most able men. Cap 





tain Bookmiller is a 
CAPTAIN EDWIN V. BOOKMILLER, West-Pointer and a vet 
WOUNDED AT THE SIEGE OF eran of many cam 
TIEN-TSIN, CHINA, 
JULY 14TH. 
Photograph by John E. Dumont 


paigns. He served 
through the Rosebud In 
dian war, and was high 
y commended fer gallant conduct. In the operations around 
Santiago, Cuba, he was adjutant of the Ninth Infantry. Just 
1 year ago he was advanced to the rank of captain, being at the 
time the youngest officer holding that commission in the regular 
service 

Captain Charles Duval Roberts, of the Thirty-fifth Volun- 
teer Infantry, who was captured by the Filipinos on May 29th, 
is still a prisoner in the 
hands of the insurgents. 
He was surprised at San 
Miguel, Luzon, while 
eating luncheon’ with 
the scouting party un 
der hiscommand. Three 
of the party of seven 
were killed, and the 
others taken prisoners. 
The Filipinos sent word 
to the Americans that 
Captain Roberts and his 
three fellow - prisoners 
would be well taken care 
of, and the captain was 
allowed to communicate 
by letter with his wife, 
who is in Manila, and to 





reassure her that he was 
Young 
Roberts was 

born in 1873, at Chey- 
enne Agency, Dakota Territory, where his father, Colonel Rob- 
erts, was stationed at the time. He entered West Point in 189% 


CAPTAIN C. D, ROBERTS, CAPTURED i” DO danger. 


BY THE FILIPINOS Captain 


and was graduated in 1897. In that year he was assigned to 
the Seventeenth Infantry as second lieutenant. He was present 
at the battle of El Caney, Cuba, and was given a medal for dis- 
tinguished bravery in that engagement. He is adashing, frank 
young officer, and during the fighting in Cuba was several times 
spoken of by the war correspondents in highly complimentary 
terms, He has twice been heard from since his capture. 

President McKialey’s selection of former Governor Roger 
Wolcott, of Massachusetts, to succeed Hon. William F. Draper, 
ambassador to Italy, 
is, indeed, a most fort- 
unate one. General 
Draper, whose service at 
Rome was so acceptable 
to his countrymen at 
home, and to those with 
whom he came in con- 
tact while abroad, re- 
signed for business rea- 
sons. Ambassador 
Draper and-the late 
King Humbert were 
great friends, and Queen 
Margherita and Mrs. 
Draper were on the most 
intimate terms. Roger 
Wolcott, who is named 
to succeed General 
Draper, is a cousin of 
Senator Wolcott, of Col 
orado, and comes from 
one of the oldest and 
most distinguished New 
England families. His 
paternal ancestor was second in command in the expedition of 
Sir William Pepperell against Cape Breton in 1745, which re 
sulted in the capture of Louisburg. Another ancestor, Oliver 
Wolcott, signed the Declaration of Independence and fouget in 
the Revolution against Burgoyne. His wife is a descendant of 
the bistorian Prescott. The new appointee was born in Boston 
fifty-three years-ago. —He is-a Harvard-graduate and a lawyer 
by profession, but has never engaged in actual practice, his 
large financial interests demanding his entire attention. He has 
been a member of the city government of Boston, a member of 
the Legislature, Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, Gov- 
ernor, and is one of the handsomest men in American public 
life, being over six feet tall, gray-haired, florid complexion, 
affable and courteous to all. 


EX-GOVERNOR WOLCOTT, THE NEW 
MINISTER TO ITALY. 
Copyright, 1899, by E. Chickering 


Sir Claude MacDonald, the envoy and minister plenipo 
ten ary of Great Britain in China, and his wife, Lady Ma 





THE BRITISH MINISTER AND WIFE IN PEKING 


Donald, are the leading figures in the social life of the diplo 
matic circle in the Chinese capital, where they are famous for 
their hospitality and their lavish entertainments. Sir-Claude bas 
a most enviable record both as a soldier and adiplomatist. The 
son of a soldier, he entered the army himself while quite a young 
man, joining the Seventy-fourth Highlanders. He served through 
the Egyptian campaign of 1882, fighting with marked gallantry 
in the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. Two years later he again sought 
service, joining the first battalion of the Black Watch Regi 
ment, and took part in the battles of El Teb and Tamai. He 
was then attached to the war office at Cairo, and showed such 
aptitude that he was rapidly promoted and soon appointed con 
sul-general to Zanzibar. He afterward saw service in the Niger 
territory and the Cameroons, and in 1895 was appointed to his 
present station in Peking, where he has so ably protected the 
interests of his country. His great firmness in dealing with the 
Chinese government has made him the easy leader of the Peking 
diplomatic corps, and he dominates all its councils. The for 
eigners who gathered in the British legation and escaped the 
fury of the Chinese mob owe their safety to his foresight in 
preparing for the siege, and to his brave defense of its walls 
His marriage to Lady MacDonald, who is the daughter of the 
late Major Cairns Armstrong, occurred in 1892. 

Kogora Takahira, the new minister plenipotentiary from 
Japan to the United States, has arrived and succeeds Minister 
Komura, who goes to St. 
Petersburg. For twen 
ty-five years our new 
minister has been in the 
diplomatic service. Mr 
Takahira was graduated 
from the Tokio Univer 
sity at the age of twenty- 
three, and then became 
an attaché of the Japa- 
nese legation at Wash- 
ington. For five years 
he was secretary to the 
legation, and in 1891 be- 
came consul-general at 
New York. From. here 
he was sent as rninister 
to Holland, and then as 
minister at Rome. Vi- 





enna was his next post. 
KOGORA TAKAHIRA, THE NEW In 1898 he was called 
JAPANESE MINISTER. home and entered the 
foreign office. His pub- 
lic life has been brilliant from its beginning. He is about fifty- 
two years old, small in stature, kindly in face, and with most 
charming manners. 
=No marriage in the high life of England in recent years 
has Caused so much comment, favorable and otherwise, as that 


















































A MARRIAGE THAT HAS CAUSED INTERNATIONAL COMMENT 


of Lieutenant Cornwallis-West and Lady Randolph Churchill, 
which took place in St. Paul’s Church, London, on July 28th 
The marriage was bitterly opposed by the mother of the young 
bridegroom and otbers of his family on the alleged ground of 
the great disparity in the ages of the couple. Lady Randolph 
is fifty-three and Lieutenant West is only twenty-six. The en 
gagement of the two dates back to a year ago, when they met 
at Cowes, the fashionable watering-place. Mrs. Cornwallis- 
West, the mother, who is of the same age as Lady Randolph, 
endeavored in vain to break up the match. Lieutenant West 
went off to South Africa with his regiment, the Scots Guards, 
on the outbreak of the Boer war, and it was hoped by his family 
that this would end the affair. But neither war, maternal op 
position, nor the ridicule of some members of the London social 
set were sufficient to quench the flames of love. The young 
guardsman was soon invalided home, and about the same time 
Lady Randolph returned from the Cape, whither she had gone 
with the hospital-ship Maine, an enterprise of her own creation. 
The courtship was resumed at Warwick Castle, and the mar 
riage followed. The ceremony at St. Paul’s was a quiet one. 
The bride was accompanied to the church by ber son, Winston 
Spencer Churchill, the well-known war correspondent, who is 
about the same age as Lieutenant West.. Among the few nota- 
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bles present were Ambassador Choate, Lord Granby, the Duk 
of Marlborough, who gave the bride away, Lady Georgiana 
Curzon, and Lady Sarah Wilson, the latter being the brave 
woman who figured in the long and bitter siege at Mafeking 
Lady Churchill was formerly Miss Jennie Jerome, of New York 
She married Lord Randolph Churchill in 1874. He died in 1895 
leaving her with two sons and a fortune of only #250.000 


rhe most remarkable man 


n China, the uniqueness of 
whose career has made him one of the marked men of our 
times, is Sir Robert 
Hart, Bart., G.C., M.G 

the inspector-geueral of 
the Chinese imperial 
maritime customs. Born 
in lreland in 1835, he 
entered the Chinese con 
sular service at the age 
of nineteen He made 
himself master of the 
Chinese language, and 
in 1861 he left the Brit 
ish consular service and 
entered the Chinese cus- 
toms service at Shang 
hai, where the collection 
of customs had been 
placed in the hands of 
Sir Thomas Wade dur- 
ing the uncertain times 





of the Tai-ping rebel- 


SIR ROBERT HART, THE MOST RE ~ 
Sir Robert suc- 


MARKABLE MAN IN CHINA. lion 
ceeded in gaining the 
confidence of the Chinese officials, and they have recognized in 
him those qualities so lacking in themselves—rare executive 
ability, with a complete grasp of every detail, and unwavering 
integrity. Not only is he the head of the customs service, but 
he has instituted the light-house and coast-survey bureau and 
created the Chinese postal system. The imperial government 
trusts him implicitly and relies on him in every emergency. He 
has concluded peace, reduced claims for indemnity, created the 
navy, reorganized the army, and built coast defenses. The 
Chinese government has heaped honors upon him, creating bim 
a mandarin of the highest rank and decorating him with the 
Red Dragon and the Peacock Feather ; and having exhausted 
their power of honoring him they have ennobled his ancestors 
back for three generations, making his father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather mandarins of the first grade. Every govern 
ment of Europe has decorated him, and bis home country has 
repeatedly attempted, without success, to draw him back to its 
services. The great revenues of the Chinese customs are at his 
command, 

Bad as the situation in Peking, the capital of China, has 
been during the last few months, it has been doubly bad for 
women and thrice bad for single 
women. Miss Abbie Goodrich Cha 
pin, representing the American Board 
and the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
Boston, is among taose whose fate 
has been in the hands of the Chinese 
government and mobs. She is a mis- 
sionary by birth, it may be said, for 
her parents were missionaries, and 
she was born in Tung-cho, North 
China, from which she and her asso- 
ciates were driven to Peking by the 
mob or the soldiers. She was gradu- 
ated from the Methodist University 
of southern California, and embarked 
for the mission field as a missionary 
in 1895. “I well remember,” she 
wrote, a little over two years ago, *‘ how, on my graduation 
day, the Lord put upon me a great sense of responsibility, as I 
seemed to hear Him say: ‘ Whatever this college course has 
brought to you, either actually or potentially, you owe to the 
world, and in My service you must pass it on.’” Miss Chapin’s 
work is work for girls and for women. She uses native women, 





MISS CHAPIN, A BRAVE 
YOUNG MISSIONARY 


called Bible women, as assistants. She has been accustomed to 
itinerate into the villages within range of Tung-cho to teach 
and train within their own homes the Chinese women. She 
herself has been adopted by Congregational Christian Endeavor 
societies in this country, that support ber, and with whom she 
communicates in Life and Light, the monthly organ of the 
Woman’s Board. Miss Chapin, like most missionaries, has led 
a joyous, albeit a self-sacrificing life. 

= Brigadier-General Sir Alfred Gaselee, in command of the 
British forces in North China, and now leading the advance of 
the allies on Peking, is 
an experienced soldier. 
He is the son of a minis- 
ter, and in 1863, at the 
early age of seventeen, 
entered the army, join 
ing the Argyle and Suth- 
erland Highlanders. He 
fought through the 
Abyssinian campaign of 
1867, and later, in 1889, 
after an extended staff 
service with the Bombay 
corps, be again saw 
fighting in Afghanistan. 
He was in command of 
the second campaign of 
the Tirah expedition in 
1897. So successful was 
he in the management of 
this expedition that, as a 
reward, he was knighted 
in 1898 and appointed an 
aide de camp to the Queen. He was in charge of the Indian 
troops at the time of the outbreak of the Chinese trouble, and, 
considering his long and successful service in fighting Orientals, 
it was but natural that he should have been selected to lead the 
Indian contingent into China, which selection has given him bis 
present opportunity of being first in the relief of Peking. 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL GASELEE, WHO 
LEADS THE ADVANCE ON PEKING 
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VIEW OF SHANGHAI, WHERE 10,000 CHINESE REFUGEES WERE WAITING ON THE WHARF TO ESCAPE 








A GLIMPSE OF CHEFOO, 


THE SCENE OF THE 


PLACES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN CHINA. 


NOTABLE CITIES IN WHICH TROUBLE HAS OCCURRED, OR IN WHICH BOXER OUTBREAKS ARE ANTICIPATED, 


LATEST BOXER OUTBREAK, 


(SEE PAGE 126,] 








ardent sort of a fatalist, it is not beyond conception that 





a number of Chinese might conceive it the highest act 
of patriotism to sink a few hundred American soldiers at 



































the cost of, say, one life for ten. The determined Chinese 
spirit would no more shrink from an act of this sort than 
Samson did from sacrificing himself in the temple 
Telegrams flashed all day across the wires between Gen 
eral Shafter and the War Department in Washington. 
Some time ago the firemen were ordered discharged in 
Hong-Kong, but since the issuance of this order the Han 
cock has never been in Hong-Kong, and so the firemen have 
remained on board and on duty. Imperative orders have 
now been issued to discharge the firemen in Japan, and a 
full quota of Caucasians will be shipped as soon as they can 
be obtained Meanwhile, delays are dangerous, and the 
Hancock has sailed with every man on board in the abso 
lute power of the men of the race with which the United 


States is practically at war. That is why the sailing of the 





Hancock was marked by as much excitement as ever at 
tended the sailing of a transport 

And then there were the usual heart-rending good-byes. 
searded soldiers clasped their little ones, boys kissed their 
sweethearts—the dock was damp with tears. Through the 
crowd passed an old and wizened woman—a professional 
palmist—gravely scrutinizing the palms of the men who 


were leaving, and telling them whether they were to live 





long or to die soon, and whether or not they would again 
see the green shores of their native land. And after the 
aged sibyl had passed, some faces were very grave and 
some eyes fastened themselves on the hills and turrets of 
San Francisco with a look wistful and sad. 

MAREL CLARE CRAFT. 






































HANCOCK,’ 
FOR CHINA, 


CHINESE SAILORS ON 





BOARD THE LOADED WITH AMERICAN TROOPS 





At the Mercy of Chinamen. 


THE TRANSPORT ‘‘ HANCOCK,” LOADED WITH AMERICAN SOLDIERS, SAILS FROM SAN 
FRANCISCO WITH CHINESE FIREMEN, SAILORS, AND STEWARDS 


San Francisco, July 30th, 1900.— The transport Hancock, the greyhound of the 
army’s fleet, is speeding across Pacific waters to join the fray in the Celestial empire. The 
Hancock carries four batteries of the Third Artillery, 475 strong, under command of Cap- 
tuin Charles Humphreys, of Battery D. In addition, there is a battalion of marines, 500 
strong. A large number of officers who distinguished themselves in Manila, in Cuba, or 





in the Civil War were also on the transport. The marines had been a week on the train 
from the Eastern States, and their late arrival, coupled with the coming of vast quantities 
of ammunition and much baggage, to say nothing of many stores, delayed the departure 
of the transport. In the gray light of Sunday morning the vessel slipped out into the 
ocean, freighted with many hopes. 

All day Saturday the transport dock was a scene of great animation, war excitement 
being on the increase in San Francisco. The same scenes which characterized the sailing 
of troops for the Philippines are being re-enacted now. General Shafter superintended 
things in person ; a band from the Presidio came to play national airs, and all was on the 
qui vive. 

But there was another reason for the suppressed excitement which swept over the 
transport dock. The fact had leaked out that all of the firemen of the transport and all 
the stewards, as well as mcst of the sailors, were Chinese, and the fact was worrying not 
only army officials, but the relatives and friends of the men about to sail. Now, it is not 


usual to intrust the lives of soldiers to the men whom they are going to fight. Chinese ry é 
sympathy with the Boxer rebellion is widespread, and the fact that the Hancock is at the : : ‘ Ss 
mercy of her firemen caused many an anxious tightening av the heart. It will be remem- ' 








bered that at the time of the war with Spain one of the first orders issued was that no 








person, not only of Spanish but of Latin blood, should be given place on any transport. 


That order was rigidly executed. Now, it is a well-known fact that a Chinese is capable AMERICAN GIRLS SAYING THEIR LAST GOOD-BYES TO THEIR SOLDIER-LOVERS AND 
of nourishing a feeling of revenge sy nature he is not forgiving, and, being the most FRIENDS ON THE “* HANCOCK,” LEAVING SAN FRANCISCO FOR CHINA 





























WHERE THE ASSASSINATION OF KING HUMBERT WAS PLANNED, IN PATERSON, N. J.—Photographed for “ Lestie’s Weekly” by A. B. Phelan.—{SEE PAGE 123] 


The corner of Market and Straight streets. in the rear of which is the Italian settlement. At the right is the mill in which Miss Ernestina Cravello, ‘‘ the girl queen of the 
anarchists,” works. and the second frame dwelling from the corner on the left is the housé where Kresci, King Humbert’s assassin, lodged. 




















THE FIRST LETTER FROM THE IMPRISONED 

UUR special correspondent in Shanghai sends us the follow- 
ing letter brought to that citv by the Chinese servant of a mis 
sionary in Peking, understood to be the Rev. W. F. Walker, in 
the service of the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions. He 
bas resided, with his wife and daughter, in Peking for many 
years, and with his family was compelled to seek shelter with 
other missionaries and converts in the British legation. Our 
Shanghai correspondent, in a hurried note, says that the letter 
was mailed as quickly as it was received, and that it is autben 
tic in all respects. It was written apparently under date of 
July 19th—we refer to the Peking date—and was dispatched 
from Shanghai the day of its receipt rhe letter is corroborat 
ed in many respects by other advices, and there is no doubt that 


it correctly describes the long and dreadful siege up to the date 


when the Powers asserted themselves and caused the retirement, 


temporarily, at least, of the besieging hosts of Boxers. The let- 


ter reads as follows 
We felt 
The great, surging throng of yellow-faced men evidently 


trouble in the air long before it actually broke 
out. 
knew of the plotting against the foreigners, but not one spoke 
ignored, and we 


Our presence was simply were passed by in 


silence or with averted faces. Only those who have experienced 
it can realize the awful sense of isolation that seizes upon you 
when you find yourself alone in the midst of this seething mass 
of black-haired men and can see that they are purposely ignor 
ing your existence, refusing to see you, and, controlling their 
natural curiosity, pass you by with silent contempt. You may 


know that, with their mysterious means of inter-communica 
tion by gossip or from mouth to mouth, they are all aware of 
the fate that is being planned for you, but you can search their 
faces in vain for one look of pity, and strain your ears without 
hearing a single note of warning 

This was the condition in Peking, and old observers like Sir 
Robert Hart warned us that it would be wise to move women 
ind children to places of safety before the storm broke, for to 
hem it was apparent that the mob was simply waiting for the 
uppointed time ; but there bad been so many alarms, and noth 
ng had come of them, that most foreigners were skeptical and 
‘efused to believe that these rumors deserved to be credited any 
nore than the many which had failed to materialize before. 
ithers were jubilant at the prospect of being present when at 
ast the long-expected and much-discussed outbreak should oc 
ur, and talked gleefully of bow they would slaughter the Chi 
vese as though it were a picnic in prospect. You know the 
lways-about-to-happen outbreak has for years been the unend- 
og and always fresh topic of discussion and speculation in Pe 
king—the ghost-story with which to frighten new comers and 
he fertile mother of ingenious plans for defense or escape by 
he old-timers. _Yet there was not one that was not surprised 
vben they found the city gates actually closed and communica 
ion cut off. It was fortunate, indeed, that the marines arrived 
efore this happened. Had they been two or three days later 
hey could not have gotten into the city, and without them and 
he ammunition which they brought, the legations could never 
ave held out. On account of its extensive grounds and build 
ngs and its adaptability for defense, the British legaticn was 
long ago selected as the place where all foreigners were to 
gather when the outbreak occurred 

After the murder of Baron von Ketteler all the foreigners 
from the different legations burried to the English one and 
made preparations for siege. Sir Claude MacDonald superin- 
tended the preparations, gathering up such supply of rice and 
poultry as were to be had. We were fortunate in having the 
stables full of the ponies belonging to the various members of 
the legation, for, though it was not expected when the legation 
was closed that they would be so valuable, still, before the firing 
ceased, the rations in sight were rice and pony meat. The 
Chinese gathered on Legation Street and barricaded the street 
which runs north past the English legation, and after some 
fighting between the Boxers and friendly troops the rebels se- 
cured possession of Prince Sung’s palace, which lies just east 
across the canal from the English legation. The fellows who 
got in there were the most troublesome of the besiegers, for 
they kept up an incessant pepper of shots on the legation gate. 

It is lucky that the walls around the legation were tall and 
heavy, for although they were battered somewhat by artillery 
fire from the corner of Legation Street and from the city wall, 
still they have stood the test very well. Day and night a desul- 
tory firing bas been kept up, only ceasing when the Chinese 
stopped for their dinners, and although this rarely took over 
half an hour, the respite was always a welcome one. If the 
Chinese had not been such cowards they could easily have over 
whelmed the legation, but their attack has been only of a sneak- 
ing and cowardly character. 
bed of the canal under the protection of the stone embankment 
which runs by the legation, and they have tried to burn the le 
gation out by setting fire to the buildings around it. The sacred 
buildings of the Hanlin College, with its ancient library of 
unique manuscripts, was burned, and several homes of friendly 
Chinese which adjoined were also destroyed. From the lega- 
tion could be seen the destruction of the other legations, and by 


They have tried to creep up the 


the rising of the smoke you could tell as one by one they were 
wrecked. The Russian and the American legations have been 
the least damaged, for they lay so close that they are almost 
under the protection of the guns in the English legation. We 
would have had a hard time had it not been for the smuggling 
in of supplies by friendly Chinese. The stable-gate of the lega- 


tion opens into a Chinese market, and a lot of vegetables and 
garden products was smuggled in that way. 
much information concerning the whereabouts and position of 
the Chinese forces from the compound of those Chinese who 
lived on each side of the legation, while a lot of imperial troops 


We also received 


BY CHINESE COURIER FROM PEKIN 

















MISSIONARIES IN THE BRITISH LEGATION—HOW AN HEROIC BAND DEFIED A HORDE OF CHINESE 
GRAPHIC RECITAL OF AN AWFUL EXPERIENCE, 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE, 
SUCCESSFULLY 


were camped in the imperial carriage grounds that adjoined the 


legation on the northwest. Once or twice the Chinese came 
down the street by the canal as though they were going to force 
the fire of our 


the front entrance, but they could never stand 


guards long enough to reach it. We have received a number 
of communications and a lot of edicts from the Tsung-li- Yamen, 
first lauding the Boxers and calling them patriots, and asking 
all good Chinese to join in the effort to exterminate the Chris- 
tians, but afterward turning completely about and ordering 
them to furnish us protection 

This last edict was quickly interpreted as meaning that the 
Chinese forces had been defeated outside the city. The very 
night after this friendly edict was published the most vicious 
attack of all was made on the legation. 
swarmed the street and attempted to climb over the wall, until 
at last Captain Meyer, in command of the American marines, 
decided to make a sortie. 
cision, for they thought it would be certain death and that the 
American force would be annibilated, but Meyer was deter- 
mined, for it seemed that nothing else would stop the swarming 
of the Chinese, and if they once began to get over the wall in- 


The Chinese simply 


Almost every one opposed his de 


side the legation it would probably have been all over ; so the 
Americans dashed out of the entrance and, quicker than you 
can tell, the street along the canal was swept clean of Chinese. 
The Americans suffered severely, and Captain Meyer himself 
was badly wounded, but they saved the legation. The city wall, 
which lies only a long block south of the legation, had been the 
favorite post for a large force of the Chinese who had made 
themselves particularly troublesome ; for, being so high up, they 
overlooked the legation and could shoot right down into it. 
Had there been any marksmen among them they could easily 
have picked off most of those in the legation one at a time ; 
hence it was decided that the top of the wall must be taken by 
some of our guard, and again the Americans were selected for 
the work. It was done without much trouble, for the Chinese 
had been so badly whipped that they did not care to stand up 
against those Yankee marines. The Americans are still holding 
the top of the wall, which is a vital and commanding position, 
for it not only prevents the legation from being fired into, but 
it enables them to see the movements and positions of all the 
Chinese forces in the neighborhood. 

There is no use discussing an Anglo-American alliance. It is 
already in existence, and out here it is the only thing that has 
preserved the safety of the foreigners in Peking and brought 
about the truce which now promises to relieve them. The Yan- 
kees and the red-coated Englishmen are together everywhere, 
and lead in every movement. The fighting itself has not been 
so fierce, except the few times that the Chinese have attempted 
to make an assault, but there has been an awful strain from 
constant watching and the agony of waiting and wondering 
what had become of the relief force which had so long been de- 
layed. The women in the legation have been even greater 
heroes than the men, looking after the weunded and caring for 
the comfort of those who were on guard or at work in building 
The legation is ditched and tunneled and barri 
caded, so that if the Chinese had gotten in any place they would 
still find themselves prevented from reaching the rest of the 
legation without just as fierce a fight as was necessary to gain 
their first admittance. The great pavilion which stands just 
inside the entrance—the one with the tall, red-lacquered pillars 
and the big green-tiled roof, which has been the scene of so 
much gayety and dancing—has been turned into a hospital, and 
cots for the sick and wounded stand all around, while the wo- 
men are flitting in and out in their ministrations. Platforms 
were built around inside the encircling wall of the legation 
compound, so that we could have the outlook and watch the 
Chinese, but the strain of the expectation of attack and the fear 
or dread of being overwhelmed by a flood of yellow fiends have 
been terrible. In our dreams we have seen the wall covered 
with grinning, chattering faces just ready to dropinside. Many 
were the plans made for action if it came to the worst, for the 
problem of what to do in case of extremity had been fully con- 
sidered. The men couldn’t agree that the women and children 
should be killed if the Chinese attack should prevail, but it was 
pretty well understood, particularly among the Americans and 
English, that their families would not be allowed to fall alive 
into the hands of the Chinese. 


new defenses. 





WELL-PROTECTED BRITISH LEGATION IN PEKING, WHERE THE FOREIGN MINISTERS 
RESISTED A HORDE OF 


BOXERS 


The most troublesome of the Chinese forces have been those 
They 
are the most vicious and good-for nothing vagabonds that one 


rascals of General Tung Fu Siang’s army from Kansuh 


can wellimagine, and are the creatures who created so much 
trouble two years ago, when they were encamped out south of 
the city, near the Deer Park, that the ministers demanded of the 
Tsung-Li-Yamen that they be moved. They seemed to remem 
ber that they were forced to give up their pleasant quarters at 
the behest of the ministers, and have been particularly aggress 
ive in their attacks on the legation and in their efforts to se 
cure vengeance, There has been a lot of fighting going on be 
tween the rival Chinese 
but we could hear the 


armies. We could not always see it, 
shouts and the crashing of blows in the 
neighborhood around. Prince Ching claims to have sent his 
soldiers out to help defend the legation, but how much he has 
actually directed is still uncertain. He has, however, certainly 
done much in helping the legation to secure food and supplies 
While all the fighting has been going on around the legation 
there has been doubt about the fate of the missions in the city. 
A large number of the Catholic converts, together with priests 
and nuns, have been in the compound around the Northern Ca 
thedral, while all the Protestant missionaries have been gathered 
in the Methodist compound, about a mile east of the legation 
The beautiful mission church turned into a fort, and 
the missiovaries have all been armed and furnished with ammu 


has been 
nition by the legation. A detachment of American marines was 
also sent down there to aid in the defense, and the missionaries 
have been as vigorous in their fighting as they have in their 
praying. Prayer services have been held daily, and after 
periods of particularly great regular thanksgiving 
meetings were held, and not a few are willing to attribute their 
safety as much to the praying of the missionaries as to the fight 
ing of the marines. The streets of the city are full of dead, 
and the canal which runs past the legation is piled full of Chi 
nese bodies. . 


danger 


If a flooding rain does not come soon, a pestilence will surely 
break out. The legation has about eight or ten wells, so it has 
not suffered for want of water, but if the canal is not cleaned 
soon the water in the legation wells will surely become contam 
inated. Considering that it is so unhealthy in Peking in the 
summer, and that all the people in the legation have been ac 
customed to going to the hills, the health during the siege has 
been remarkable, and even the wounded have almost all started 
toward recovery without any symptoms of blood-poisoning. 
Since the Americans secured the position on the top of the wall 
the Chinamen have made no attempt at attack, though the 
streets are still barricaded, and finally a truce was arranged 
by General Yunglu and Sir Claude. Since then fresh supplies 
have been coming in, and the legation is in better condition 
than it was at the beginning of the siege, except that the am 
munition is getting low, but they don’t understand why relief 
does not come. If 430 marines, with 100 civilians to support 
them, cooped up in the little legation compound can success- 
fully withstand the onslaught of tens of thousands of savage 
and fanatical Chinese, why cannot 20,000 or 30,000 of the 
allies make a successful advance on Peking? We wait, how- 
ever, with hopeful anxiety and in the fullness of patience that 


our blessed Saviour has given us. Tell our friends quickly.” 


The Naval Situation in China. 


AN ALLIANCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
AND JAPAN COULD DEFY THE ALLIFD FLEETS OF ALL THE 
OTHER NATIONS. 


THE Chinese navy, the northern division of which was prac 
tically annihilated by the Japanese fleet at the battle of the 
Yalu, September 17th, 1894, and at the subsequent attack on 
the fleet and forts at Wei-Hai-Wei, has but imperfectly recov- 
ered from that blow. ‘The southern squadron (by far the weak- 
er of the two) was not engaged, hence it remained -intact. 
Upon this nucleus, which contained not a single armored vessel, 
a modern unarmored squadron has been built, which contains 
two or three of the most remarkable vessels afloat. 

These additions include three small cruisers of 2,950 tons and 
19.5 knots (about like our Cincinnati, though slightly smaller) ; 
two protected cruisers of 4,300 tons, with a designed speed of 








two cruisers of 2,100 tons and 14.5 knots ; 


24 knots 
eun-boat of 850 tons and 21.8 knots, built by Schicau ; 


one torpedo 
and four 
also built by Schicau, which are re 

One of them, the Hai Lung, attained 


tol pedo boat destroyers, 
markable for their speed. 
a maximum trial speed of 36.7 kuots, which is the highest ever 
reached by any vessel propelled by reciprocating engines, and 
is exceeded only by the 37.11 knots recently attained over the 
measured mile by the 
{t is perhaps fortunate for the European Powers now 


turbine - propelled English destroyer 
| iper. 
operating against China that these four formidable craft have 
been seized, one each being appropriated by England, France, 
Russia, and Germany. The United States refused one of them. 
Che Hai Tien, one of the 4,300-ton protected cruisers, attained, 
on trial, the high mean speed of 24.1 knots, thus taking her 
place as probably the fastest cruiser afloat. She will not long 


retain this proud distinction, however, as the Russian Novik, of 


3,000 tons, promises to make 25 knots per hour. Altogether, 
the Chinese navy now contains the following : 
Tons Knots 
[wo protected cruisers 4,300 2 
Three 2.950 19.5 
One 2,540 15 
Fight cruisers 2,100 145 
['wo gun-boats.... 1,600 15 
One : ; 1,030 165 
One torpedo gun-boat — . 850 21.8 


She bas, besides the above, eleven gun-boats of from 200 to 
{00 tons, built about fifteen years ago, and of no practical value 
Such torpedo-boats as Japan left 
unharmed are useless for present purposes. Well handled, the 
tive best of the cruisers ought to be able to overpower many of 
the smaller of the allied craft, if it came to a blockade: but 
two large armored cruisers, like the Brooklyn, the Rossia, or 


in modern naval warfare. 


the Tokiwa, all of which are on the scene, could probably dis 
pose of the entire fleet without material injury. The foreign 
fleets in Chinese waters consist of powerful squadrons from the 
Japanese, British, American, Russian, and German navies, and 


a smaller French contingent. These squadrons are composed of 


ARMORED SHIPS 
Displace 





Vumber ment. Men (uns 
Japan , . 6 66,400 92 
BMMIMNG .occc screens 6 52,700 80 
United States 4 27,500 46 
Russia. . : i) 77.800 156 
Germany ; : 1 7,300 24 
France 1 6,200 11 
rotal 7) 237,900 15,000 404 
Il. UNARMORED SHIPS 
Japan...... > 14 50.800 4,750 138 
Engiand dus 17 44.000 3,600 4 
United States. 15 27,800 2,850 102 
Russia.... 10 14,500 1,800 29 
Germany...... ‘ 8 29,900 2,350 112 
France........ 4 13,400 1,150 40 
 ———— 68 180,400 16,500 525 


This makes a total of ninety-five ships, of an aggregate dis- 
placement of 418,300 tons, manned by 31,500 men, and carrying 
934 guns in the main battery; while the whole Chinese navy con- 
tains only twenty-nine available vessels, displacing 45,750 tons, 
and carrying 156 guns and 4,500 men. Should circumstances 
so shape the course of events that England, Japan, and the 
United States were, in their efforts to maintain such a condition 
of affairs in China as would result in a continuance of the so- 
called ‘ open-door ” policy, compelled to unite in opposing the 
inordinate greed of Russia, backed by her useful aily France, 
and by the ever-rapacious German empire, the forces at hand 
in Chinese waters would naturally be divided into two ovposing 
squadrons, approximately as follows : 


ANGLO-SAXON-JAPANESE 


Tons Men Guns 

ATONOTOE . oc ccccveces 16 146,600 8,350 218 

Unarmored. add 16 122,600 11,200 344 
CONTINENTAL 

Armored ; a 11 91,300 6,650 191 

Unarmored... a 22 57,800 5,300 181 


Of the unarmored ships a large number are small, and could 
hardly be classed as fighting-ships. Omitting those under 3,000 


tons, there remain, as “ effective ” cruisers : 


Tons Men Guns 
Anglo-Saxon-Japanese 18 88. 600 7,050 196 
Continental.........++ 9 41,600 3,400 136 
Our lead in both types of ships is very marked. Indeed, 


Japan and the United States, combined, outclass the continental 
Powers, leaving the ‘* Mistress of the Seas” free to seek oppo- 


1ents elsewhere. The two Powers have : 


Tons. Men Guns. 

Armored...... we 93.900 4,950 138 

{ Unarmored............ BD 78,600 7.600 240 
Py: sccneveetess 13 53,300 5,700 186 


But should any such conflict occur it would by no means be 
confined to one locality, or to one or two fights, as was our 
undeclared war with France just a century ago. All Europe 
would be ablaze in an instant. The effective naval forces at 
present available for service are briefly tabulated : 


Cruisera —- 


Battle-ships- 





Displace Displace 
Ships Ships ment. 

ba. v0.6 cscccrsicvsss 7s 8F 532,600 
JOPAD..ccccccccccscccee. o § 14 80,300 
Doited States.....ccss.e-. 15 16 79,200 
Raasia...cccce cess .. 8 9 63 600 
GOEFMADY .....ccccccccveres 23 12 72.200 
DD. ccnccecescoseee 42 38 197,500 
Serres re 17 10 49.700 
pS re ae 59.600 6 26,500 
BORIB.02e .0-- ‘ 3 24,500 10 56,700 
Anglo-Saxon-Japanese.... 9 971,300 117 692.100 
Franco-Russian-German Os 791,600 59 333,300 


The Anglo-Saxon-Japonese combination is shown to be over- 
whelmingly superior to the contiiiental alliance proposed. As- 
sume that Italy and Austria join our opponents. Neither has 
any considerable interest in the East, but such a combination 
against the hated England, and the scarcely less despised United 
States, is not at all improbable, and poor Spain might even be in- 
dneed to join the ‘ quintumvirate,” in the vain hope of retriev- 
ing ber prestige. The total continental fleets would then com- 
prise 129 battle-ships of 1,041,300 tons, and eighty-five cruivers of 
466 200 tons. But of these Russia has five first-class battle-vhips 


and two of the second-class, aggregating 70,200 tons, locked up 
Turkey 
tussia to allow them to pass the Bos 
phorus without a struggle ; 


in the Black Sea, with no prospect of a speedy release 
has too much hatred of 
and as that narrow passage fairly 
bristles with Krupp guns, and England is ever ready to lend a 
hand at that point, these seven ships may safely be deducted 

This leaves 122 battle-ships of 971,100 
tons and eighty-five cruisers of 466,200 tons. . 


from the enemy’s forces 


It will be noted that the opposing battleships are almost 
identical in but 


while in cruisers we have an enormous lead 


tonnage (ours are less numerous, average 
But it is 
not only ships, with the inevitable ‘* man behind the gun,” that 
go to make up a naval force. Positions count for much Eng 
land with Gibraltar at one end of the Mediterranean, the Suez 
Canal* at the other, and Malta in the middle, might easily, 


with her powerful squadrons, eliminate Italy and Austria from 


larger) ; 


participation outside those waters, while the French Mediter 
ranean fleet would suffer a like blockade. By means of a goodly 
force in the Skager Rack and opposite the Kiel Canal the Rus 
sian Baltic squadron and the greater part of the German navy 
would be likewise isolated. This would leave at large only such 
parts of the continental navies as are already abroad, the Span 
ish ships and the French channel and Atlantic squadrons. To 
offset the latter would be the work cut out for the balance of 
the English navy, after deducting the ships for use in the two 
big imprisonments. 

The United States North Atlantic squadron, by joining first 
one and then another of the blockading fleets, would create that 
preponderance of power in each locality necessary for the defeat 
of the enemy. By making a demonstration along the northern 
coast of France, and attacking first the northern squadrons of 
the enemy, the French and German forces at large would be 
held to the channel and the North Sea, while the English con 
tingent in Chinese waters, leaving matters in the hands of such 
magnificent ships as the Oregon, Yashima, Fuji Yama, and 
Shikishima, would be enabled to reach the Mediterranean Sea, 
by way of the Suez Canal, in time to participate in the final 
struggle on those historic waters. 

Our great preponderance in cruisers would enable more rapid 
communication to be maintained between contiguous portions of 
our fleets than would be possible to our opponents; while our 
possession, again by virtue of England’s valuable foresight, of 
large numbers of coaling and repair stations at 
points would still further facilitate our operations. As 
Japanese forces would remain on the east coast of 


important 
the 
Asia, our 
unity, both of language and of ideals, and our absolute lack of 
suspicion of the motives and designs of our allies, would largely 
The English Mediterrane 
maintained superior to that of France, very little re-distribu 
tion of forces would be necessitated by the foregoing campaign, 


aid us n squadron, being always 


the result of which, when we come to consider personnel as well 
as material, could not long remain in doubt. 
SIDNEY GRAVES Koon. 


*It cannot be imagined that Eogland would hold to her policy of 
neutralization for the canal under circumstances like the above Her 
every interest would demand the denial of its services to her enemies 


Where King Humbert’s 
Murder Was Plotted. 


A NEST OF ANARCHISTS IN PATERSON, N. J.—THE SILK City 
FULL OF THE FOOTPRINTS OF BRESCI, THE ASSASSIN—3,500 
MEMBERS OF “THE RIGHT TO EXISTENCE” GroUP— 
WHERE THE Fanatics LIvE and How THEY ConpuctT 
THEIR MEETINGS. 

WHEN Gaetano Bresci killed Italy’s king he turned the eyes 
of nations on Paterson, N.J. The “silk city ” sprang into noto- 
riety as ‘‘ the hot-bed of anarchists,” as if it were the capital of 
the whole red world and the headquarters for the training of 
It is said that here the anarchists hatched their plot, 
here Bresci drew the blood number, fifty-eight, that meant “ re- 
move ”a king or commit suicide. Whether this be true or 
not, secret-service men have yet to determine; but, mean 
while, if the latest tragedy of the Italian throne were to be 
written for the stage. the scene of the first acts would certainly 
have to be laid in Paterson. 

The Italian quarter, in the heart of the town, is full of the 
footprints of the assassin. In the silk-mill in Straight Street I 
saw the loom at which Bresci had worked and earned his last 
honest dollar; across the street was the cheap hotel where he 
lived ; on the corner was the hardware store at which he bought 
the revolver and the bullet destined for the heart of Humbert; 
and not far away was the steamship-agency office where he pur- 
chased his steerage ticket to Havre. Then, in Market Street, 
there is a certain row of ramshackle tenements which is known in 
the town as ‘‘ The Anarchist Nest.” Here lived the three accom- 
plices and La Bella Teresa, the sweetheart who, it is said, sailed 
with Bresci on the Gascogne. Here also lived Sperandio, who, 
at the first drawing of lots, drew the fatal number, but who, in 
the sight of his fellows, proved a coward and took his own life 
His murderous task is supposed to have 
Here also lived Count Enrico Mala- 


regicides. 


instead of a king’s. 
been assumed by Bresci 
testa, the intellectual arch-anarchist, of good Italian family, 
who for thirty years has pushed others to deeds of violence, and 
who dominated Bresci, encouraging him till the deed was done. 

In one of these tenements, No. 355 Market Street, is published 
La Questione Sociale, the organ of the Paterson Right to Exist- 
ence Group, and here, in a back room up two dark flights, I 
found Pedro Esteve, a Spaniard, the editor of the paper, and the 
leader of the 3,500 anarchists in the city. Fanaticism was writ- 
ten in his face. What little of bis skin was left free of beard 
was sicklied o’er with the pale cast of discontent. The room 
had not known a duster for months. Cleanliness is not in favor 
with any anarchist. Portraits of Herr Most and other anarchist 
leaders hung on the walls. Sefior Esteve banged the table with 
his sly, skinny fingers. ‘‘The newspapers lie,” he shouted. 
‘‘ Reporters make all the trouble. We did not plot the killing 
of the King. We do not draw lots for such things. Each man 
for himself, is our way. Bresci has rendered a great service to 
the 30,000,000 people of Italy. He did not kill the man Humbert, 
he killed a king, atyrant. I cannot weep for the death of such 


I do 
Anarchy is firmly established in Paterson,” 
So they 


an one, for not care—that,” and he snapped his fingers 


he added. ‘And 
It is no crime to say 
UOur organization is getting stronger every 


yet the police ignore us should 
one is an anarchist 
day. We are opposed to government, which means political 
tyranny, inany form. We hope to accomplish our end by scat 
tering our doctrines over the world until the people are united 
in one vast brotherhood We do not believe in government, in 
individual ownership of property, in religion, nor in laws.” 

I give these cardinal principles of anarchy exactly as Pedro 
Esteve gave them tome. These are the principles which took 
Bresci to Monza to slay the ruler of bis people on Sunday, July 
29th. These are the principles that Esteve prints weekly, in one 
form or another, in La Questione Sociale. He writes and keeps 
out of danger. Others read and a Bresci appears and suffers 
the penalty. 

The editorial rooms of La Questione Sociale are used by the 
anarchists as headquarters. Heretheir secret meetings are held. 
They have no constitution, no by-laws, no rules. They have no 
On Wednesday 
If a member bas an opin- 


ion of what should be done to help the ‘‘ cause” he freely ex- 


ruler, no president, no officers of any sort. 
nights they simply drift in and talk 
presses it. Besides the meetings of this particular group, the 
‘Dritto All’ Esistenza” (Right to Existence), nightly councils 
of other groups are held in various Italian saloons in the quarter, 
These 
anarchists nearly all work in the mills, and have never given 
the police the slightest trouble beyond the disorder attending a 
strike. The night before the murder of Humbert, meetings 
were held in various places, as they said, to receive the reports 
of agents abroad. 
portance, only 


each saloon having a rear room used for the purpose 


But the meetings seemed to be of special im- 
“actives” being admitted, and doors locked, 
When came the news from Monza, a few hours later, many of 
them became as if drunk with enthusiasm, openly gloating in 
the streets over the trueness of Bresci’s aim. 

On the top floor of the tenement next door to the office of 
La Questione Sociale, No. 353, I found the Italian girl, Ernestina 
Cravello, who had said : ‘‘ 1 am an anarchist, and proud of it.” 
She had not returned to ber loom at the Paragon Miil since noon 
the day before, when a hooting mob had chased her through the 
streets to the very door of her home. She was pale and tired, 
but defiant. She looked fully twenty-five, though she said her 
age was eighteen. She has beautiful violet eyes, the typical 
Italian mouth, curved and full-lipped, a voluptuous form—and 
there her beauty stops. Her features are irregular, her cheeks 
sunken, her chestnut hair, though abundant, has not that oily 
glossiness common to Italian women, but is dry and lifeless. 
Still she would be a picturesque figure in the story, if she was 
really what the papers have called her—the leader of the anarch- 
ists. Though she has spirit and intelligence superior to other 
loom-girls, she has not the educational foundation of a Lucy 
Parsons or an Emma Goldman, to whom she has been compared. 

At the first interview between the reporters and the anarch 
ists, she happened to act as interpreter, or spokesman, because 
she could speak English more fluently than her compatriots 
With almost savage enthusiasm she put words into their mouths 
and said too much. Hence she was given undue promi 
nence and importance. She came from Italy five years ago, 
an experienced weaver even at that early age, and went to 
work at once in the Paterson mills. This ‘‘ daughter of the 
people,” as she kept calling herself, said rabid things in a _en- 
tle way, as if she did not fully realize the full import of her 
I suspect she was repeating what she had heard the 
men say at the meetings, such as: ‘ This is not a free eoun- 


words. 


try. Killing a king makes people think. We never think of con- 
sequences. We want to exterminate evils by force, right now.” 


On Thursday, the fourth day after Humbert’s assassination, 
Paterson was smeared with posters announcing a mass-meeting 
of Italians—no mention of anarchists—to be held that evening 
in Bartholdi Hall. The ‘‘ reds” said they would show that their 
meetings were no worse than other political meetings. Every- 
body was invited. The news had just appeared that the Italian 
government, through Ambassador Baron Fava, had asked the 
United States to uncover, if possible, the details of the plot, 
and Secretary Hay had notified Governor Voorhees, of New 
Jersey, to set machinery in motion to clear Paterson of anarch- 
ists, but first to obtain evidence preliminary to the prosecution 
of any persons within the State who conspired to bring about 
the assassination of Humbert. 

That noon, accompanied by a photographer of LEsLIr’s 
WEEKLY, I turned into Straight Street toward Bartholdi Hall. 
A tough-looking man in a red shirt, standing sentinel on the 
corner, evidently put there to spot strangers, followed us. He 
was joined at intervals down the street by other toughs In 
front of the saloon called the Bartholdi Hotel, where Bresci 
lived, they closed around us. Out poured a group of Italians 
from within, headed by Botta, the proprietor. ‘* No, no,” he 
protested. ‘You no taka da photograph of my saloon. I 
smasha da camera and I pusha your face in. If you giva me 
hundred dollar, you can taka da photograph.” 

When the time came for the mass-meeting a few hundred 
curious people gathered on the sidewalk opposite the saloon, too 
timid to come in, and about 300 filed into the very dirty back 
room, which was dignified as Bartholdi Hall. Bresci himself 
used often to address his palsin this room. As the place filled 
with pipe-smoke the air became foul. The first words of the 
orator of the evening, the Pedro Esteve before referred to, 
were directed at the score of reporters from New York newspa- 
pers, whosat near the platform. ‘* Well,” said he, ‘ this isa meet- 
ing of the ‘reds’ and the ‘ yellows.’” A prayer-meeting could 
not have been tamer. The subject discussed was “ The Situa- 
tion in Italy,” but never an anarchistic utterance. It was plain 
that this ‘‘open meeting” was held solely for the purpose of 
making a favorable impression on the press and the police. 

And now, while Bresci is kept in a strait-jacket, and put 
under pressure to make him talk about his fellow “reds” in 
Paterson, the fact is recalled that while President McKinley 
was in Paterson attending the funeral of Vice-President Hobart 
he was more than usually closely guarded by detectives, while 
fully half of the Paterson police force of 104 men were on 
watch, in citizens’ clothes, in the Italian quarter. 

GILson WILLETs, 








SOLDIERS CROWDED INTO FREIGHT CARS LIKE CATTLE, IN THE HURRY TO GET AT WAITING FOR ORDERS EITHER TO MARCH OR PITCH TENTS 
THE BOERS 


FEEDING HORSES FROM RUDE TROUGHS ERECTED ON THE FIELD. 


Seer TP eas cae - 


MOUNTAINS OF OATS FOR OVERWORKED BEASTS OF BURDEN. 


REMARKABLE ENERGY DISPLAYED IN THE TRANSPF }a&y. 21ION Of ENORMOUS SUPPLIES FOR MAN AND BEAST ID 





THE TENTH HUSSARS GETTING THEIR HORSES ON THE TRAIN. A HURRIED INSPECTION OF THE KITS OF THE WARWICKS, 


~* 


THOUSANDS OF TRANSPORT WAGONS HURRYING SUPPLIES TO THE SOLDIERS 
ON THE MARCH 


CRE ener Ps ce 


RACKLESS WASTE TO THE FRONT ENORMOUS QUANTITIES OF FORAGE FOR HORSES AND MULES, ESTABLISHED IN VARIOUS 
PLACES ON THE LINE OF MARCH, 


AFRICAN CAMPAIGN.—FrRom Stereoscopic PaoTtoGrapas, C. kigeTeD 1900, By UNDERWOOD & UNpERWoop, New YorK. 





Epwin H. CONGER, the American minister at Peking, is one 


f the longest headed, most reliable and sagacious men in the 


the refusal of the Senate to confirm the President's first appoint 
ment to China, Charles Page Bryan, who was objected to be 


diplomatic service, and it was because of these qualities that, on 


cause of his youth and inexperience, he was transferred from 


OUR MINISTER TO CHINA. 


THE INTERESTING STORY OF EDWIN H. CONGER’S CAREER—HE WAS ONE OF A FAMILY 
OF THIRTEEN 


a leading place among his colleagues of the diplomatic corps 
His ability and sagacity were early recognized, his opinions de- 
ferred to, his advice sought He stood well, too, with the Chi 
nese officials, and is credited with having had great influence 


with the Tsung-li-Yamen. Li Hung Chang has ever been bis 
warm friend and supporter, and upon this friendship and the 

















MRS. E. H. CONGER, WIFE OF THE AMERICAN MINISTER TO 
CHINA, BOTH NOW IN PEKING. 























MISS CONGER. 











Brazil, where he was serving his second term, having held this 
office through the whole of President Harrison’s administration, 
to the capital of the Celestial Kingdom. Mr. Conger sailed for 
his new post in the spring of 1898, and since that time has not 
visited this country, the exigencies of his mission making it im 
possible for him to intrust its business to less experienced hands. 

Last spring the minister made an official inspection of all the 
consular offices in China, one of the war-ships being placed at 
bis disposal for this purpose, and last summer he escaped the in 
tense heat of Peking by removing to ‘ The Hills,” a place at the 
foo’ of the mountains, twelve miles from the capital, where, 
with his family, he occupied a temple, which has been the sum 
mer home of the American legation since Burlingame’s time, 
and is presided over by a venerable priest, wrinkled and bent, 
who looks as if he might be quite as old as the god whose shrine 
he guards. But these are the only outings Mr. Conger has taken 
since he assumed the reins of office. 

Minister Conger isa cousin of the late Omar D. Conger, of 
Michigan, who for more than twenty-five years represented the 
Wolverine State in the Senate and House. His father, a native 
of New York State, married a Miss Hurd, who came of Ver 
mont stock, and they emigrated early in this century from 
their home in Cayuga County to Illinois, where the present 
minister to China was born some fifty-five years ago, making 
one of a good old-fashioned family of thirteen children. Still 
in his ‘“‘ teens” when the war broke out, Mr»Conger was one of 
the first to enlist in his part of the country upon the call for 
volunteers. Entering the army as a private he served with 
honor and distinction until the peace of Appomattox, retiring 
without a wound or scratch, and with the brevet rank of 
major, the actual rank of captain, bestowed upon him for ‘‘ gal- 
lant and meritorious conduct in the field.” 

Upon resigning his commission Mr. Conger devoted himself 
to the study of law, graduating at the law school in Albany, 
New York, of which President McKinley was also a student, in 
1866. Upon receiving his diploma the young lawyer hung out 
his shingle in Galesburg, Illinois, and had an early and gratify- 
ing success, but it was destined that he should not continue the 
practice of his profession. His father’s business affairs had 
grown beyond the direction of one head, and his son was accord- 
ingly sent to Dallas County, Iowa, to look after some large hold- 
ings of real estate there. Successful in this, Mr. Conger became 
a large stock-grower, then a banker, winning by his sterling 
qualities, his genial nature and kindliness the regard of bis 
neighbors, who gave substantial evidence of their esteem by 
electing him State treasurer, to which office be was re-elected in 
1882, serving there at the time the late Senator Gear held the 
gubernatorial chair. 

Mr. Conger was elected to the Forty ninth, the Fifty-first, 
and the Fifty-third Congresses, being succeeded by John A. T. 
Hull, the present chairman of the Committee on Military Af 
fairs. During bis service in the lower house he was regarded 
as one of its most useful and efficient members, and as chairman 
| of the Committee on \\ eights and Measures and a member of 
the Committees on Invalid Pensions, Agriculture, and Banking 
and Currency, did work that is still] remembered to bis credit. 
It was while in Congress that Mr. Conger’s friendship for Mr. 
McKinley, so pleasantly begun while they were boys at the law 
school in Albany, was renewed and resulted in the naming of 
Mr. Conger for the Brazilian mission, which he had so acceptably 
filled in the last Republican administration. 

The wisdom of transferring Mr. Conger from that post to 
China has been abundantly demonstrated. History has been 
made rapidly in the Orient in the past two years, and a man 
less astute, less experienced, less far-sighted might have in- 
volved this country in many tangles. From the moment he 
' presented bis credentials in Peking the American minister took 





protection it would afford, Mr. Conger’s family counted during 
those crucial days when he was imprisoned in Legation City 
and his fate was in doubt 

In appearance Mr. Conger is an imposing man. He stands 
over six feet, bas a broad and stalwart frame, and weighs more 
than 200 pounds. His bearing is dignified, his frank and open 
face wears a genial smile, which invites friendship and confi 
dence, yet he is positive and determined, fearless and unyield 
ing when occasion requires. His family, who are now with him 
in China, consists of his wife, bis daughter, Miss Conger, and 
his ward and niece, Miss Pierce. Mrs. Conger, born a Miss 
Pike, and the sweetheart of ber husband’s college days, is a 
sweet-faced, gentle little woman, who in their Jong union bas 
been her husband’s constant helpmeet and inspiration, sympa 
thizing in all of his undertakings, and aiding him by her love and 
support in all of his ambitions. The wife of the American min- 
ister to China is slender and graceful, below rather than above 
medium height, with kindly blue eyes, brown hair that waves 
away from an intellectual forehead, and a low, sweet voice. 

Because of her position and winning personality Mrs. Conyer 
has naturally been granted a foremost position among the 
women of the diplomatic corps, and the American legation has 
been the gathering-place for the strangers in the Celestial capi- 
tal. While by no means a fashionable woman or one wedded to 
society in its narrower sense, the wife of the American minister 
has left nothing undone that could add to her husband’s prestige 
‘or increase her country’s fame. Thursday has been observed as 
a reception-day at the American legation, and tea is invariably 
served there on this afternoon, which differs in no wise from 
similar functions in this country, save that the tea is of better 
quality than ever finds its way to these shores, and is passed 
around by native servants, who are devoted to their gentle mis- 
tress and her family. In her social duties Mrs. Conger finds 
able assistants in her daughter and niece, who are bright and 
attractive young women, and amply equipped for the duties 
that fall to their share. 

The home of the American minister, one of the least preten- 
tious in Legation City, and rented, not owned, as are most of the 
legations by the Powers that occupy them, is an old-fashioned 
structure, but spacious and not uncomfortable. It is situated 
in a compound, in the midst of the picturesque native shrub- 
bery, about one and a half acres in extent, which holds, beside 
the minister’s residence, houses for his staff, quarters for his 
servants, stables, out-buildings, and the office of the legation, 
which was erected a few years back, and is a handsome edifice 
built on modern lines H. C. 


The Great Ports of China. 


TIEN-TSIN, which has recently been the scene of such desper- 
ate fighting, is the great port of North China. It lies on the 
west bank of the Pei-Ho, at the point below the terminus of the 
Grand Canal. The old walled city, with its suburbs, which 
stretch along the river for over six miles and up along the 
canal for an equal distance, contains a population of over one 
million, but if the census were to include all those living in the 
house-boats that swarm the river and canal for miles the pop- 
ulation would be found to be much nearer two millions. 

A greater contrast cannot be imagined than that between the 
Chinese city, with its low, squat houses of gray brick, covered 
with moss-grown tile, crowded together along narrow, winding 
streets that are thronged from morning to night with a scream- 
ing, quarreling mob of Chinamen drawn from every province 
of the empire, and the beautifully-laid-out foreign settlement 
that lies along the river bank south of it. The foreign settle- 
ment at Tien-Tsin may well claim to be the model municipality 
of the world. Its wide, well-paved, aud shaded streets are kept 


most scrupulously clean, while its public buildings and im 


rovements would be a credit to a city with a population a hun 

dred times greater—for the foreign settlement does not number 
over fifteen hundred, Tien-Tsin is the second greatest port of 
China, standing ahead of Canton and only being surpassed by 
Shanghai. It is the onl) outlet for the trade of the metropol- 
itan province of Chibli, of Shansi, Shensi, and Kansuh, of Mon 
golia and much of Manchuria, a territory baving a population 
greater than the whole United States 

lo the Chinese it is, next to Peking, the most important city 
of the empire, for it is the port of the capital city, the gate 
through which passes all the commerce between the conquering 
provinces of the north and the rest of the country No other 
city of China can match its motley population ; tall, pale-faced 
Mancbus and squat, bow-legged Mongolians, high-hatted Kore 
ans and dignified Thibetans, little yellow-faced Cantonese and 
boatmen from the head-waters of the Yang-tse, sturdy sons of 
Ham, together with the despised dwarfs of Japan, Black Flags 
from Tonquin and pirates from Formosa, Siamese and Malays, 
Europeans and Americans. 

Down the short stretch of the Pei-Ho and across the Gulf of 
Pei-Chibli the first port is Chefoo, lying on the northeast coast 
of the Shantung promontory Here is one of the finest land 
locked barbors in the world—a long finger of mountain reaches 
around and cuts a bay six miles long and three miles wide right 
out of the rough waters of the gulf. On the main land, opposite 
the tip of the finger, rises a knob or hill that shows that it was 
expressly made for a look-out, and on it has been established a 
meteorological station. The beach at the head of the bay is 
one of the best to be found anywhere, and has become a noted 
resort. The city is not large, having a population of only 
40,000, but it lies magnificently on the slope of the hills to the 
southwest of the bay, and the many resorts in the bills ove 
looking the city have been the refuges of those who fled from 
Tien-Tsin.. It is an important port, being the outlet for all 
eastern Shantung, which has a population of about 10,000,000. 

All steamers from Tien-Tsin stop at Chefoo on their way 
south to Shanghai, which lies just within the mouth of the 
Yang-tse River, on a small tributary called the Wusung 
Shanghai is the greatest port of China ; its native population is 
only 450,000, but it has the largest foreign settlement to be 
found in the East, which numbers over 5,000 souls. The Yang 
tse, which flows by its doors, is the Mississippi of China, and 
Shanghai is the point where all the ocean cargoes are trans 
shipped for river and smaller coast points. There was a time 
when the foreign settlement at Shanghai, like that at Tien-Tsin, 
could challenge comparison with any city, but since the Chinese 
have learned the immunity from extortion which they secure 
by living in it they have simply swarmed over it, and it has be 
come the refuge for all Chinese reformers who have not yet 
made themseives so perniciously active as to have a price set on 
their heads; those must flee farther south to Hong - Kong. 
Shanghai bears the unenviable reputation of being the ‘‘ tough- 
est” city of the East, while its newspaper correspondents are 
noted as the most monumental liars on earth. 

Hong-Kong is not a Chinese city, but a crown colony of 
Great Britain—a small, mountainous island lying just off the 
main land at the mouth of the famous Pear] River, up which 
lies the great city of Canton. It was ceded to Great Britain 
after the opium war in 1840, and the building of one of the 
world’s greatest ports on its rocky sides is a triumph of Anglo- 
Saxon persistency. Its population is about 250,000, and its busi- 
ness, which is almost solely that of re-packing and transshipping 
goods for Chinese ports, equals that of all Chinese ports com 
bined. It is a beautiful city, rising in terraces up the side of 
the mountains and overlooking a fine harbor crowded with the 
shipping of the world, while in the distance, across the bay, 
stretch the rice-fields of Kwangtung, the thickest-populated spot 
on earth Guy MorrIsON WALKER. 


A Pungent Food Drink 
WITH THE TASTE OF COFFEE. 


‘* PERHAPS no one bas suffered more from the use of coffee, 
or failed oftener in the attempt to leave it off, than I have. Al 
though I never drank more than half a cup at a time, it even 
then gave me sour stomach and a whole catalogue of misery. 
This kept up for a long period, and time and again I have re- 
solved that I positively would drink no more coffee, but alas ! 
the rest of the family used it, and, like the reformed drunkard 
who smells whiskey and falls again, when I smelled coffee I 
could not resist it. 

‘* Finally we came to try Postum Food Coffee, and my trou- 
ble was over at once. There I had my favorite beverage—a 
crisp, dark-brown, rich coffee, with a fine pungent coffee taste, 
and yet with no sour stomach or nervous troubles after it. On 
the contrary, I have gained gradually in strength and sturdy 
health. All who have spoken to me about Postum agree, and 
we have found it so, that the directions for making must be fol- 
lowed, and it must be boiled at least fifteen minutes or more, 
and it also requires the addition of good cream. We have tried 
boiling it a few minutes when in a special hurry, but found it 
insipid and unsatisfactory; whereas by proper boiling it is dark 
and rich, with a delightful flavor. 

‘Dr. McMillan, of Sunbeam, IIl., said he had used Postum 
and found it to be just as good as coffee, and more healthful. 
He is an M.D. of fine standing. Mr. David Strong and sister 
have left off coffee and are using Postum. They find it much 
more healthful. Rev. W. T. Campbell, pastor of the Second 
United Presbyterian Church of this city, says: ‘ You may say 
anything good that you wish about Postum Food Coffee, and I 
will substantiate it.’ He was a very great lover of coffee, and 
yet found it very injurious to his health. He now drinks Pos- 
tum three times a day, and the old troubles have disappeared. 

‘“‘T shrink from having my name appear in public. The 
statement I have given you is trutbful, and I hope will aid some 
people to discover that coffee is the cause of their aches and ails, 
and they are in a way to get rid of their troubles by leaving off 
coffee and taking up Postum Food Coffee.” 

This lady lives at Monmouth, IIl., and her name can be given 
by letter, upon application to the Postum Cereal Company, Lim- 
ited, makers of Pustum, at Battle Creek, Mich. 
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War-vessels in China. 


IST OF THE SHIPS COMPRISING THE INTERNATIONAL SQUAD 
RON READY FOR WARM WORK AGAINST THE BOXERS 
On another page we present a drawing of the ships compris 
» the allied fleet ready for service in China. The drawing in- 
ides nearly all the vessels that have reported for duty, though 
It will be 
en that the allied Powers have gathered together a fleet of 
In detail the list is as 


me bave been added since the picture was made. 


ur-vessels of extraordinary strength 


LOWS 
JAPAN 
Nos 1 and 2, types of auxiliary cruisers, from 4,000 to 6,000 tons 
7ons Guns Speed 
latsuta, dispatch-boat al 875 10 21 knots 
} Tokaka, torpedo-boat 
Soko, gun boat 5 aes olu W S miles 
lokao, coast defender “ 1.778 16 15 knote 
ldzami, cruiser........... 2.967 a2 18 





< Kasagi, cruiser..... - ‘ 4.900 0 23 
) Saj-Jen, coust defender.. 25 15 
sukushi, gun- boat i) 10 
Schivoda, cruiser i _— 2% 1s 
Hashidate, cruieer..........ecee0. 4 16 
Fuji, battle ship 8 18 
} Chin Juen, battle-ship 32 14 
\sama, armored cruiser , 7 22 
Fuso, armored casemate ship 15 13 
Yoshino. cruiser... . 34 22 
% Shikisima,. battle-ship 1) ih) 
) Matsushima, cruiser 4 16 
Nauiwa, cruiser 206 TTT 24 18 
Murakumo, torpedo-boat destroyer 6 30 
2 No. 29, torpedo boat céa 1 20 
3. Atapo, gun-boat........ ( 10 
RUSSIA 
24. Korejez, gun-boat Seeesse sees 1,213 14 13 
5. Gaidamak, torpedo-boat.... 350 5 1s 
%. Giljak, gun-boat . mee Tere rr 463 16 12 
Mandjur, gun-boat.... sbooeees 1,224 14 13 
*® Admiral Kornilow, cruiser... 5 800 22 17 
‘9. Zabiaka, clipper : 1.200 li 14 
$). Rjurik, armored cruiser............ 10.933 50 19 
31. Wladimir Monomach......... - : 6 000 3Y 17 
32. Sokol, torpedo destroyer...... 50 4 2Y 
33. Admiral Nachimow............ & 500 4 17 
$4. Navarin, battle-ship............. 9,470 44 16 
$5 Warjag, armored cruiser........... : 6 500 34 23 
(. Rossija, armored cruiser,.......... ‘ 12.200 60 19 
7. Petropawlowsk, battle-ship...... 10,960 54 17 
8 Sisso) Welikij, battle-ship 9,000 44 16 
ENGLAND 
9. Bonaventure, cruiser... . 4,360 24 19 
40. Endymion, armored cruiser 7.350 38 20 
41. Aurora, armored cruiser. ‘ . 5,600 38 18 
OD. FP, GE hee Bb decascccosvcccess 5.750 28 20 
43. Bak, @uMm-D0Mb.cccccccssess ae ; 363 a) y 
4. Wivern, coast defender...... sees See 3 10 
5. Barfleur, battle-ship................. . ». 10,500 43 18 
OB, Fes Ms 6.5.866400 605-0000 c00 . a 10 13 
i7. Whiting, torpedo-boat destroyer... -. 3860 6 30 
18 Torpedo-boat No, 38 : reer yt 66 2 18 
49. Algerine, sloop............ escapee ae 13 13 
50. Hand, torpedo-boat destroyer........ 270 5 7 
51. Goliath, battle-ship................. 12.950 43 18 
532. Terrible, armored cruiser.... sues 14,200 55 22 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
53. Bennington, gun-boat....... se9500 Be 15 17 
54. Isla de Cuba, gun-boat............... .. 1,045 12 14 
55. Newark, cruiser. ...... : wey 4.098 27 19 
56. Monadnock, monitor.. ee «+++ 3,990 17 13 
57. Brooklyn, armored cruiser.... ovccee 0,815 42 21 
58. Oregon, battle-ship... .... ...... ... 10,288 46 16 
FRANCE. 
GD. TPatemmettd, MWR UORL.cocccccs cece cocsss 141 4 9 
60. Lion, gun-boat........ ‘ aa nose ae 10 11 
Gh. FRGRRE, GPU cc ccc cccsecccccsccscccces 3.944 24 18 
62. Descartes, cruiser.............. osceee, Me 26 
63. Bauban, armored cruiser........... . 6,208 30 14 
64. Jean Bart, cruiser.............. 4,109 34 19 
65. Admiral Charner, armored cruiser 4.787 24 19 
66. D’Entrecastreaux, armored cruiser..... 8,123 32 19 
67. Styx, armored gun-boat............ 796 9 3 
GE, GARG, GUUIIRE oc ccccse cece secs ceccece 8,282 23 2 
GERMANY 
69. Iltis, gun-boat........ one nen 900 12 13 
TO. GEOR, CFWSE ccc cvee cecccess cooccces 4.100 33 20 
71. TFOMO, STUNG. ccccsccccce vee sau .«. 4,200 35 18 
72. Kaiserin Augusta, cruiser.... .. ‘as 6,290 38 2 
73. Cormoran, cruiser..........- . 1.640 13 15 
74. Fiirst Bismarck, armored cruiser .. 10,650 44 19 
75. Hansa, armored cruiser.... ovcecsese Me 34 18 
ITALY 
76. Elba, cruiser... ........ eee . 2,782 24 18 
77. VORRVIO, CTUMMEP oc cscccsccccccee ... 8,47 17 17 
78. Governolo, gun-boat............ ccceeeee 1,222 10 15 
70. CalaDrid, CRUMBS so 0ccccccccccces ere” 32 18 
80. Vettor Pisani, armored cruiser... ... 6,500 2 20 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
81. Kaiserin- Kinigin Maria Theresia, ar- 
mored cruiser.... sees aaeee 5,200 R Be 
82. Zenta, cruiser... ........ eves 2,000 20 20 “ 


For Amusement-seekers. 


THE lovers of the best in the legitimate drama will be de- 
lighted to hear of the return of Richard Mansfield to New York, 
to finish the work on his forthcoming production of ‘‘ King 
Henry V.,” after a summer of study devoted to the text. Rich- 
ard Marston has been painting the scenery, and we are promised 
some of the most elaborate stage pictures ever displayed in the 
illumination of the classic drama. All of Mr. Mansfield’s plays 
are mounted and costumed regardless of expense, and when I 
say that the wardrobe mistress will have to provide about 750 
dresses, apart from the armor and other paraphernalia of fifty 
speaking parts, a choir, a ballet, and over 200 supers, the im- 
mensity of the task which Mr. Mansfield has undertaken will in 
part be appreciated. After eight weeks of rehearsals, the play 
will be brought out at the Garden Theatre, on October ist. It 
is fair to predict its success in advance. 

Hot wave or no hot wave, New-Yorkers and the crowd of 
never-ending visitors to the metropolis must be entertained. 
The variety halls and roof-gardens are their chief resorts, but 
something more substantial in the shape of a French musical 
comedy, with lots of fun and go in it, has been provided at the 
Herald Square Theatre, under the management of Mr. Cham 
berlyn, and I must give him credit for his enterprise and success. 
‘* The Cadet Girl,” in spite of what some of the critics have said, 
is decidedly interesting, full of lively music, and bright and 
witty things. I am notsurprised that the public appreciates it. 

It is interesting to watch the crowds making for Manhattan 
Beach every evening to enjoy the novelties of Pain’s wonderful 
fireworks. Nothing more original, natural, and pleasing than 
the great Japanese spectacle, including a very realistic volcano, 
has ever been given at the beach. The latest novelty is an im- 
mense bouquet of flowers in fireworks shown every Saturday, 
and comical features for the children every Monday. After 
the fireworks every one is ready to sit in the cool Manhattan 
Beach Theatre and listen to the charming light operas of the 
Castle Square Company. 


The newest things on the roof-gardens just now include ‘‘ The 
Casino Boy,” at the always popular Casino. Mr. Lederer evi 
dently bad in mind the idea of getting out something funny to 
beguile weary play-goers of midsummer, and Robert B. Smith 
never lost the end in view in writing ‘‘ The Casino Boy.” Nor 
did Harry T. MacConnell lose a note in furnishing the sparkling 
music thereto. Virginia Earle, Anna Laugblin, and George 
K. Fortescue carry the burden of the burlesque. 

Novelties on the roof-gardens and variety halls include the 
Russell Brothers at the New York roof-garden, Miss Marcella, 
bird-trainer, at Hammerstein’s ; Mademoiselle Christina and a 
troupe of Lilliputian dogs, at Keith’s ; Williams & Walker, the 
colored stars, at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street house ; Kathryn 
Osterman at Proctor’s Palace, and Mr. and Mrs, Sydney Drew 
in a delightful comedy at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre 

JASON 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


THE fools that are overloaded with stocks bought at higher 
figures than now prevail persist in dwelling upon the prosperous 
conditions of business (though there are many signs of trouble 
in this direction) ; the settlement of the currency question (though 
the election of a free-silver President would at once unsettle that 
question); our large crops (though the wheat crop is less than 
that of last year, and the corn crop is not yet out of danger from 
frost); the ease of the money market (though every banker ex- 
pects higher money before the middle of September); and the 
general confidence in securities (though nobody appears to want 
to buy at prevailing prices). These bull arguments, which were 
sufficient to send prices ballooning two years ago, won’t go now. 
The balloon has burst. The burnt child dreads the fire. 

The dark cloud on the horizon is the over inflated industrials, 
and especially the steel and iron stocks. Few realize the tre 
mendous break we have had within the past few months in iron 
Bessemer pig has fallen about half in price, or 
The great steel and iron works 


and steel. 
from $24 to about $15 per ton. 
which made contracts for crude material at the high prices of a 
year ago are now refusing to keep their contracts. To keep 
them means a fearful loss, in fact, bankruptcy. Nothing is left, 
therefore, but to throw up the contracts and invite litigation or 


some sort of a settlement. The American Steel Hoop Company, 


too, has suddenly dropped the price of steel bars from $2.15 to 
less than $1 a bundred 

The whole iron and steel market is in a state of anxiety—fur- 
naces are closing, contracts are being violated, dissensions cre- 
ated, and the situation is one of peril. The era of high prices was 
an era of high wages. Wages must be reduced or goods must be 
made and sold at a sacrifice. The probability of strikes, lock- 
outs, violence, and disorder which will be the opportunity of the 
Democratic party to strengthen its appeal to the voter for a 


‘‘change,” must be faced. There is no escape from it, and I 


have not changed my opinion that these conditions of unrest in 
the business and the political world, which seem to-be growing 
worse instead of better, coupled as they are with the increase in 
the expenditures of the government (which bids fair to trench 
upon the accumulated surplus in the Treasury), financial un- 
rest abroad, the expectation of tight money this fall, the refusal 
of the banks to carry questionable stocks, industrial or other, 
as collateral at prevailing prices—all foreshadow evil times. 
We are told that stocks have touched bottom. Our memories 
are short. Just four years ago the bottom prices of that Presi- 
dential year were being made. What were they? They now 


seem incredible. Atchison preferred, now nearly 70, then 15 ; 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit, selling at 60, then 18 ; St. Paul, Rock 
Island, Louisvilleand Nashville, and Metropolitan Traction, one- 
half of present ‘‘low” prices ; Missouri Pacific, 16 ; Northern, 
Pacific preferred, 16 ; Tennessee Coal and Iron, 14. Of course 
we shall not go back to this low level in a hurry. But, isn’t 
there room for quite a drop yet, under a succession of adverse 
circumstances ¢ Possibly. 


“ A. H., Newark, N. J.: No, you will get it cheaper before the first 
of October. 

* J. T. B.,” Milwaukee, Wis.: I would have nothing to do with them. 
You neglected to inclose ee 

* W.,’U Springfield, Mass.: Yes, if you are patient. (2) I think so, 
unless conditions radically change. 

*W.,”’ Frankfort, Ind.: It ought to sell higher after election, unless 
a general break,in the industrials occurs: 

“R.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Yt. Atchison common and St. Paul common. 
(2) Yes, between 30 and 40, depending upon market conditions. 

** Jack,’’ West Somerville, Mass.: Neither has much value. The 
first mentioned has a’better show from a speculative standpoint. 

‘* H.,”’ Savannah,.Gas: Baltimore und Ohio's annual statement 
shows nearly fourteen per cent..on the common. The Union Pacific 
showed nearly eight per cent. If these earnings were expected to be 
permanent, both stocks would sell much higher. 

*G.") New Haven, Conn.:: The annual report of the St. Paul road 
seems to have been constructed to help a bear movement in the stock. 
A good many believe that insiders have sold their stock and are will- 
ing to buy it in much lower. . (2) The proposed extension of the Rock 
Island to the Pacific coast would be apt to make trouble for the Atchi- 
son and add a new competitor for all the transcontinental lines. 

“\M.,”*. Minneapolis, Minn.: I doubt if you will be able to sell your 
Republic Steel and Iron common at what you paid for it. You are 
more likely ‘to get your price for Linseed common.. It might be well 
on a sharp decline to.buy enough of the latter to make your average 
price less, so that you could get out easier. I do not think much value 
attaches to Republic Steel and Iron common. You forgot to inclose a 


Te 

“J. H.,”’ Washington : As a trustee you ought not to invest in any 
thing but gilt-edged «securities. The new Western Union 4% bonds, 
the Adams Express collateral trust fours, the preferred stocks of the 
St. Pauland Northwest Railroad and Lake Shore stock, are all avuail- 
able. (2) Mergenthaler stock is a good investment now, but other 
typesetting machines will come into use as the patents expire. (3) Do 
not buy them at present. (4) A sharp reaction in the market will re- 
duce the’selling price of both stocks from 5 to 10 points. 

‘*S.,”" Washington, D. C.: I do not wonder you went wrong follow- 
ing the paid financial column in the New York paper to which you 
allude. You are mistaken if you think that column is the expression 
of the newspaper. It is an advertising column, and the man whose 
name is signed to it is employed to catch lambs for Wall Street sharks 
to fleece. You happened to be one of the lambs, (2) Not a line or let- 
ter in this column is paid for by any stock operator. When it is, some- 
one else will have to write it. (3) You will realize your price on Texas 
Pacific eventually. If the market takes a sudden turn upward soon, 
get out of it, and on the decline, which is bound to come before elec- 
tion, buy in again. 

“R.,”’ Rochester, N. Y.: The general belief is that the new Na- 
tional Sugar Company was organized as a buffer for the American 
Sugar Company, and that it will do the bulk of the fighting with the 
Arbuckle refineries, but a sugar fight, when it starts in, will involve 
all the companies. Havemeyer has heretofore been able to make the 

rice of sugar stock. It looks as if the power was now lodged in the 
1ands of Arbuckle. We shall see. (2) The annual report of Ameri- 
can Linseed shows a balance of nearly $1,000,000, or over five per 
cent. on the common stock. But the largest item among the assets 
of $12,000,000 is $9,000,000 for ‘‘ seed oil cake, packages, and manu- 
facturing supplies '’ This asset is a variable quantity, and a shrinkage 
in it would seriously affect the surplus. 
JASPER 





The Heart of the Savoy. 


To Londoners, at least, is the restaurant one of the favorite meet 
ing grounds of ‘smart’ society. The Savoy Restaurant, from the 
floor to the glowing frieze with its high relief work in gold, is pan 
eled in mahogany, and the pilasters are enriched by artistic carving 
glowing with silver and a decoration ; and all this serves but to 
heighten the effect of luxury and comfort, and to form an efficient 
background for the multicolored dresses of the ladies Underneath 
this dining-room is the newly built combined reception and sitting 
room, the Italian Renaissance style of which has probably led to its 
being called the “ Genoese Hall.’ On the very threshold we are 
struck by a sense of opulent grandeur, which increases as we move 
along through a series of picturesque alcoves, which may also be called 
** the lovers’ retreat."’ The private dining-rooms adjoin the Restaurant 
and are christened after the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, as are the 
royal suite of rooms on the floor below. Another interesting feature 
consists of the continuous balconies circling every story, railed off for 
each separate set of rooms, from each of which you can pleasure 
yourself with the ever-changing aspects of the incomparable river 
view. Billiard-rooms, ball-rooms suited for private theatricals, hair 
dressing saloons, ticket offices for all manner of tickets, be it to New 
York by the next ‘‘ocean greyhound,” or to a theatre by the nearest 
hansom, are all to be found on the court-yard level, including two 
separate American bars, with ‘‘smart’’ drinks. In short, the genius 
of civilization seems to have come to the Savoy Hotel, and **come to 
stay."’ Moreover, there is no room for the fire demon here, for you 
are living ina house which is practically made of incombustible ma 
terials throughout. All floors and partitions are made of cement con 
crete, and there is no wood in the building save in the doors and win 
dow frames. And again. as a further assurance, you learn that there 
is not a spot in the building from whence there are not two or more 
exits in diverse directions. Thus we may safely conclude that there is 
not a more desirable hotel in all London, and still its tariff will be 
found less than for similar accommodation in New York 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks if a man applies for a life insurance 
policy and hasa favorable reply and a promise from the agent 
of the company that the policy will be issued, and then dies, be 
fore the policy is placed in his hands, although it has been issued, 
has his family a claim on the company? No doubt it has. A 
case of this kind has just been decided by the courts against the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company. A case somewhat 
similar recently concerned the Equitable Life of New York. 
An application for a policy was made, the first premium was 
paid, aud a receipt was given, but before the policy was placed 
in the hands of the insure, he was killed by a railroad accident: 
in fact he was killed on the very day that the application reached 
the home office. The Equitable, with its customary fairness, 
accepted the situation and paid the policy in full and at once 
This is the benefit of dealing with a high-class company, like the 
Mutual Life, the New York Life, or the Equitable, which has a 
reputation to maintain and protect. 


‘B.” Troy, Ala.: I would prefer one of the strong old-line com- 
panies. 

** Mack,” Chicago: I doubt it 
seem to suit your circumstances. 

“ P..” Milwaukee, Wis.: You desire both insurance and investment. 
If you will state your age and whether you are sound physically, I will 
mention a policy that will suit your condition 

*G..”" New York: Among the companies you name the best are the 
New York Life and the Equitable, the Provident Savings, and the 
Prudential. Any one of them will deal fairly with you. 

““M.,"’ McKeesport, Penn.: Cheap insurance is by no means the 
best. I would advise you to remember that fact. Get propositions 
from the best of the old line companies, and then make your choice, 

**W.,’’ Greenwood, Miss. : The association you refer to does no busi 
ness in this State. Its last annual report I do not regard as making a 
very good showing. You would do wiser if you would take a policy in 
one of the strong, old-line companies. 

* Hugh,” Boston, Mass.: The facts seem to be on your side, but I 
am afraid the technical advantage ix with the company. All the 
assessment associations usually make contracts which obligate the 
policy-holder and hold him closely to his obligation. Your case seems 
to require the opinion of a lawyer. 

- i. B. M.,”* Fargo, N. D : The best insurance will be found in any 
one of the great, strong, old-line companies. You need not confine 
yourself to the three largest, the Mutual, the New York Life, or the 
Equitable, if you have any prejudice against them, but you will find 
none better than they ars. Other companies that offer excellent poli- 
cies include the Massachusetts Mutual Life. the Provident Life, the 
Phoenix Mutual, Prudential, Penn Mutual, Northwestern Mutual, 
Travelers, Manhattan, and Security Mutual of Binghamton. In tak- 
ing out an insurance policy one should have regard for the history of 
the company as a business concern, the character of its management, 


and the success of its system 


(2) Atwenty-year endowment would 


For Seasickness 
Usr HoRSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 


Dr. J. FOURNESS-BRICE, of steamship Teutonic, says: ‘I 
have prescribed it among the passengers traveling to and from 
Europe, and am satisfied that, if taken in time, it will, in a 
great many cases, prevent seasickness.” 


Tue Original Angostura Bitters—Abbott’s—is the tried and 
true tonic. Do you knowit? Ask for Abbott's at yeur drug- 
gists’. 


That Little Book 
‘* Babies,” issued by Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, New 
York, should be in the hands of all young mothers, The hints 
it contains are invaluable to the inexperienced. Sent free upon 
application. 


A Universal Food. 
FOLLOWING NATURE'S FOOTSTEPS 


‘* | HAVE a boy, two years old, weighing forty pounds and 
in perfect health, who bas been raised on Grape-Nuts and milk. 

‘* This is an ideal food, and evidently furnishes the elements 
necessary for a baby as well as for adults. We have used 
Grape- Nuts in large quantities, and greatly to our advantage.” 
F. W. Leavitt, Minneapolis, Minn 

One advantage about Grape-Nuts Food is that it is pre-di- 
gested in the process of manufacture ; that is, the starch con- 
tained in the wheat and barley is transformed into grape sugar 
in exactly the same method as this process is carried out in the 
human body, that is, by the use of moisture and long exposure 
to moderate warmth, which grows the diastase in the grains 
and makes the remarkable change from starch to grape sugar. 
Therefore, the most delicate stomach can handle Grape-Nuts, 
and the food is quickly absorbed into the blood and tissue, cer- 
tain parts of it going directly to building and nourishing the 
brain and nerve centres. 

Made at the pure food factories of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd.. Battle Creek, Mich. 


















































































































































































LEGATION STREET, PEKING—THE FRENCH LFEFGATION IN RUINS ON THE HAN-KOW, TO WHICH THE INLAND MISSIONARIES FLED AND ESCA] £D DOWN THE RIVER, 
LEFT, THE CHINESE BANK ON THE RIGHT. LED BY ENGINEER JAMESON, 


























NATIVE CONVERTS MASSACRED AT TUNGCHOW—REV. MR TEWKSBURY, IN THE CENTRE, WITH PAO-TING- FU, WHERE MANY MISSIONARIES, INCLUDING FOUR AMERICANS, 
OTHER FOREIGNERS, ESCAPED, BUT THE MISSION WAS DESTROYED—IT BELONGED WERE MASSACRED —THE PICTURE SHOWS A CHINESE FUNERAL 
TO THE AMERICAN BOARD. PROCESSION INSIDE THE GREAT WALL OF THE CITY. 


























THE LAST REFUGE OF THE CATHOLIC CONVERTS IN PEKING DURING THE BOXERS’ OUTBREAK—THE MASSIVE NORTH CATHEDRAL. 


BLOODY WORK OF THE BOXERS. 


PLACES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN CONNECTION WITH THE MASSACRES AND DESTRUCTION WROUGHT BY THE INFURIATED CHINESE. 
































A MANCHU GIRL OF THE HIGHEST CLASS—HER SOCIAL 
RANK BEING INDICATED BY HER ELABORATE CHINESE MISSION SCHOOL—-PUPILS HOLDING AMERICAN PICTURE-CARDS JUST DISTRIBUTED. 
HEAD-DRESS 
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A TYPICAL CHINESE FAMILY GROUP—AN AGED MOTHER SURROUNDED BY HER DEVOTED A GROUP OF CHINESE PEASANTS PLEASED AT THE PROSPECTS OF 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS-IN LAW, A PHOTOGRAPH. 
































THE PECULIAR UNIFORM OF CHINESE POLICEMEN CARRYING A CAR-LOAD OF TEA FROM THE TEA PLANTATIONS IN SOUTHERN CHINA TO HAN KOW, 
IN SHANGHAI OVER 400 MILES. 


REAL LIFE IN CHINA. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A SECLUDED NATION REVEALED BY THE CAMERA, 


























































A PECULIAR RAILROAD WRECK AT SOUTH MILWAUKEE—A LOCOMOTIVE LAUNCH OF THE TORPEDO-BOAT ‘** BARNEY,” AT THE BATH IRON WORKS—LENGTH, 
COMPLETELY. UPSETS.—A W. Walter, South Milwaukee. 157 FEET ; TRIAL SPEED, TWENTY EIGHT KNOTS AN HOUR,.- THE LATEST 
ADDITION TO OUR NAVY — Rupert A. Much, Bath, Me 























(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) THE $1,000,000 FIRE WHICH DEVASTATED PRESCOTT, ARIZ., RECENTLY.—F’. M. Metzger, Prescott, Ariz. 
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THE RECENT WRECK ON THE SOUTHERN RAILROAD NORTH OF ATLANTA. THE FASTEST CRUISER AFLOAT, THE ‘' VARIAG ” JUST BUILT BY THE CRAMPS—THE FIRST 
GA., IN WHICH NEARLY HALF A HUNDRED LIVES WERE LOST. RUSSIAN CRUISER BUILT IN AMERICA.—Howard P. Knox, Boston, 
N. W. McRae, Atlanta, Ga. 
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OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC. CONTEST—ARIZONA WINS. an 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 
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Raising ‘*Old Glory”’ at Cagayan. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE PHILIPPINES GRAPH 
ICALLY DESCRIBED. 


y INCIDENT OF 


Special Correspondence Of Leslie's Weekly ) 


1900.—The Yorktown, with her fine dis- 
iy of guns joined the fleet before sailing on to Cagayan. 160 


MANILA, June 3d, 


pinos came running down the roads. The moment they observed 
our ** point” they turned and ran the other way and disappeared 
into the woods. Soon a squad of blue-shirted American soldiers 
marched down to meet us, and we knew that the troops were in 
the town without a fight. The Filipinos had been running away 

from them, and had to escape from our advance as well 
Under the great trees in a green-covered square the troops 
sprawled at rest. The old church looks down the avenue to the 
building used for government 


offices. Farther along, on the 








same side of the square as the 
kind of 


barracks, were ranged seven 


church, in front of a 


teen men of the quarda de 
civil, who had given them 
selves up, with their arms 


The remainder of the guard, 
which in all numbered sev 
enty men, had fled with the 
to the hills. On 
entering the church from the 
the 
gloom was hard to penetrate, 


insurgents 


glaring sunlight deep 


but as the eyes altered a 
—_ strange, unearthly effect of 
‘ ’ blue light struck the floor and 


filled theair, turning the faces 
and clothing to a ghastly hue, 
as when the blue 
thrown before the light on a 


glass is 











ballet. But far her down, be 
the the 
arms of this shaped 
building reach to the right 
and left, the interior is very 
beautiful and the light is tem 
subdued by rich 
The altar, 


fore altar, where 


cross 


pered and 





stained glass. 














AND RIVER GUN-BOATS, 
EXPEDITION TO CAGAYAN 


ONE OF THE COAST 


a southwesterly direction down the coast. A feeling 
Six hundred armed 


miles in 
prevailed that Cagayan might show fight. 
insurgents occupied the town, and from the reports gathered in 
Surigao they meant business. Sefior Coromina told us that the 
presidente was an arrant coward, and as the ships steamed in 
toward the shore and every glass was trained on the tiny figures 
below the cocoanut-palms, he amused us by relating how the 
presidente had then almost expired with fright. 

No sooner had the Yorktown brought up than an insurgent 
emissary came on board, accompanied by a man who appeared 
to be a half-crazy Moro. This insurgent wanted to propose 
things, but Captain Sperry had different views regarding the 
He pointed to the troop-ships and said : 
He pointed to the guns of the York 


situation. ** These 
troops are going to land.” 
said: ‘‘ If our troops are fired on, these guns will 


town and 


you and town to atoms.” Meanwhile the erratic 
Moro had been jabbering about guns and masked batteries. 
They departed in wild haste, jumping from their boai, which 


they gave a parting kick. and rushed wildly up toward the 


blow your 





























AND THE’ MANILA” LYING OFF 


CAGAYAN. 


THE *‘ YORKTOWN ” 


town, about three miles inland. Soon a stream of troops was 
rapidly filling the gray-colored boats of the war-ships, which, 
once loaded, were towed three in a line behind the smart little 
launches, a beautiful flag floating over the stern of each boat. 
The Salvadora swung alongside a wooden jetty and landed 
two companies of Major Case’s battalion, the remainder of this 
battalion having bee:.Sanded in the small boats at other points. 
I accompanied th_ troops from the jetty, who marched slowly 
and steadily, with the ‘‘ point ” thrown out and flankers search 
ing the cocoanut-groves on each side of the road. The men ad 
vanced under the fierce rays of a mid-day sun, along a road 
inches deep in soft dust, which rose in choking clouds, drifting 
like a golden mist, dulling the green of betel-nut and banana 
palm. A sbrill whistle, repeated down the road, would halt the 
column where it stood. Men were detailed to find the flankers, 
and after reporting their safety the column again moved stead- 


ily on. Once we thought that a fight was ahead. Several Fili- 


FORMERLY SPANISH 


which is exceptionally fine 
presents at the base a front of 
beaten The 
fore it is carved from a kind 


WITH THE 


silver. rail be 
of granite or spotted marble, the whole interior appearing very 
rich and costly. 

Cagayan is to be Colonel Godwin’s headquarters when he re 
turns*from Dapitan, the farthest town which is to be occupied 
on this expedition. The town is situated on a good river, nav- 
igable for vessels of light draught. Inland, the country rolls 
up into fine hills covered with rich foliage, unfortunately af 
fording excellent natural advantages for the guerrilla warfare 
At three o’clock on the day of occupation 
one in the 


of the insurgents. 
two American flags were 
town, the other down by the beach, while the Yorktown fired a 
salute and the Fortieth’s band on the Manila played ‘* The Star- 
As the darkness fell over the bay the in- 


raised simultaneously 


” 


spangled Banner. 
surgents’ camp-fires began to twinkle away up on the hill-sides 
Some day an expedition will go up there to drive them out, and 
when it goes I want to be with it. SYDNEY ADAMSON. 


The World Not Growing Irreligious. 


(Continued from page 118.) 


themselves with Christian institutions? And why are they 
usually careful not to include in their faculties men who are 
known to be hostile to Christianity and destructive in their 
philosophic tendencies? Are men translating the Bible into 
other languages because they cease to venerate that life-giving 
volume ? Are they printing, as never before, millions of books 
of Christian literature because they have abandoned their con 
fidence in Christian doctrines? Have not the most powerful 
books of the century been religious ? Have not the chief voices 
of the century—Wordsworth, Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, 
Gladstone, Victor Hugo, Ruskin, Emerson—been voices of the 
prophets of faith ? 

Some good people who do not take time to test their feelings 
by facts imagine that things are going to the bad because God 
is working in a different way from what they had expected. 
Others are pessimistic in view of wide and rapid changes, be 
cause they have a constitutional preference for old ways and 
This may be without the reasonableness of King 
James’s preference for old shoes, These latter were easier. To 
such persons all times when old are good. <A golden mist hangs 
These are the men who always speak about the 


former times 


over the past. 
* giants in those days.” 
of religion have any considerable value that are not tested by a 
wide survey of the facts. Mr, Gladstone’s essay on Tennyson’s 
second poem on ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” wherein the changes of fifty 
years were shown to be an argument for hope and not for de 
spair, is an illustration of what an accurate knowledge accom- 
plishes in the refutation of pessimistic theories. 

It must be admitted, however, that pessimistic feelings, some 


No opinions on the progress or decline 


times characteristic of old men, and also of those whose pet 
reforms have not met with general favor, cannot be dissipated 
by the force of fact and logic. Some doleful Christians will 
always be sure that the times were never so degenerate, skep- 
tical, and worldly as those in which they live, but to men who 
are still convinced that the law of progress is the law of human 
society, and that the law holds in spite of temporary retrogres- 
sions, the evidences are not few and weak that mankind is 
growing more religious. 

In spite of all the evils which are brought to light in our 
newspapers, and too often made to seem the very warp and 
woof of human life, certain great facts are apparent which 
show that the kingdom of righteousness is expanding. Christian 
governments are more humane, tolerant, and just to-day, and 
are also more powerful, than in any former age. They represent 
civilization as against barbarism, and they are masters of the 
world’s progress. What has been stigmatized as a material 
civilization has actually been a great help to the kingdom of 
liberty, peace, and justice. Religion. rightly interpreted, is 
not out of harmony with the forces which make for the realiza- 
tion of personality and for the well-being of society. In the 


131 


Evolution ™ Presi 
All the native 
impulses of humanity are essential to the making of a man and 
Now 


of social reciprocities, of growing e1 


closing chapter of his great book on ‘‘ Moral 
dent George Harris of Amherst, affirms truly 
to the well-being of society in the world of civilization, 
of prosperity lightenment 
in the world where men are beginning to recognize their soli 
darity and their brotherhood, they are grasping the idea of the 
unity, providence, and the beneficence of God as never before 
It is plain that in so-called Christian lands the flagrant sins 
of society are recognized as such with an intensity of abhor 
rence which finds expression in a greater variety of reformative 
world has ever before known. In these 


activities than the same 


lands the good influences, having for their source the Christian 


Scriptures, are waxing stronge1 I see no evidence that they 


are diminishing. In these days the forces of education are pre 


dominantly religious. Even our public schools recognize the 


goodness, un 


duty of fostering purity, sympathy, patriotism, 
selfishness, and that all these virtues are not disassociated from 
the ideas of religion is apparent from the fact that most of our 
teachers are Christian, and that nearly all of our colleges are 
under Christian control. Inquiries into the beliefs pervading 
our universities and higher schools show that skepticism is far 
less prevalent than at the beginning of the century. 

Furthermore, our age is witnessing the only great and general 
effort ever made since the apostolic times to carry the Christian 
gospel to every creature. More has been accomplished toward 
the evangelizing of mankind in the last hundred years than in 
the first century of the Christian Era. It remains true, afte: 
making every allowance to those who criticise the life of to-day, 
that this century of enlightenment, of inventive and scientific 
progress, has witnessed the widest and swiftest advance ever 
made in universalizine the ideas and ideals of the New Testa 
ment 


fos Hey (Bom 


‘*Old Ironsides.”’ 


(NoTE.—August 19th is the eighty-eighth anniversary of the famous 
naval duel between ‘* Old Ironsides *’ and the Guerriére 


THERE is a battle-story told 
That sets our Yankee blood aflame, 
How down the Massachusetts coast, 
Full-sailed, a stately frigate came ; 
Old Ironsides “—the name that shines 
In history's pages like a star ; 
* Old Ironsides *’—the famous ship 


That went to fight the Guerriére 


With billows frothing in her wake, 

With canvas booming in the breeze 
With every gunner at his post, 

She raced across the tumbling seas 
A sheet of flame a mighty roar 

That shook her bulk from keel to spar 
Was, on that sultry August morn, 

Her greeting to the Guerriére 


As when the lightning splits the sky, 
As when the powder rives the rock, 
So broadside on the rolling blue 
The vessels met in deadly shock 
Drowned sailors in the ocean caves 
Rose to the cannon’s ceaseless jar, 
When, deck to deck and rail to rail, 


** Old Ironsides” raked the Guerriére 


White faces in the plunging foam 
Beneath a pall of drifting smoke 
flotsam on the tainted wave 

Of tattered sail and splintered oak, 
swirling eddy on the deep, 


> 


~ 


And frightened sea-birds screaming far 
Together told the thrilling tale 
Of where she sunk the Guerri: r¢ 


Though gone to dust this many a year 
Is Captain Hull, with all his crew 
‘Old Tronsides 

Her ancient timbers sound and true. 
God rest in peace the gallant soul 
Of every brave, immortal tar 
Who spread her sails and manned her guns 
The day she fought the Guerriére / 
Minna IRVING 


still rides the waves, 


To Amateur Photographers. 


Les.Lig’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of 
our readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we there- 
fore offer a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph re- 
ceived by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on 
the originality of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. 
Preference will be given to unique and original work and for that which 
bears a special relation to news events of current interest. We invite 
all amateurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose 
with a request for the return. All photographs entered in the contest 
and not prize-winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise di 
rected, and one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be 
used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photographs are received, 
and those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. Contestants 
should be patient. No writing, except the name and address of the 
sender, should appear on the back of the photograph, and in every in 
stance care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. Photo- 
graphs must be entered by the amateur who took the picture. Silver 
paper with a glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat surface 
paper is not the best for reproduction. Preference is always given to 
pictures of recent current events of importance, for the news feat 
ure is one of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners 

General Contest; F. M. Metzger, Prescott, Ariz.; Howard P. Knox, 
Boston ; Rupert M. Much, Bath, Me.; Captain Earle W. Tanner, Luzon, 
P.1.; W. D. Chamberlain, Schenectady, N. Y.: W. T. Montsarrat, Hon 
olulu, H. I. 

Cute Children; T. M. Brown, Denver, Col.;: Howard P. Knox. Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; C. W. Warfield, Princeton, Ill.; Rev. Herbert Grimwood. 
Orbisonia, Pa.; W. D. Chamberlain, Schenectady, N. Y.; F. L. Gup 
till, Seattle, Wash 

Thanksgiving; W.D. Chamberlain, Schenectady, N. Y 

Negro Life: Russell Neville, Kewanee, Ill 

Summer Resort Recreations; E. L. Kennedy, St 


I ‘ y Louis, Mo.; Em 
ma Bauer, New York; Mrs. H. Maeher E i 


Rutherford 
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THE ALLIED FLEET OF THE GREAT POWERS, WHICH IS PREPARED TO PUNISH CHINA 


POWERFUL WAR-SHIPS OF ALL NATIONS ASSEMBLED IN THE ORIENT READY TO TEACH THE BOXERS A LESSON THAT WILL NEVER BE FORGOTTEN,—{SEE PaGEs i22 ann 127.) 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS, 


- SOHMER 
PIANOS | 


Sohmer Building, ; n 


Sth Ave., cor, 22d St, 


1@ MASON MEDICAL OO,, 121 W. 42d St., New York. 
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EACH WORTH A FRAME. . 
N ATTRACTIVE PRESENT and on . : a ‘Gna 
within the reach of everybody, is g st 
offered by LESLIE'S WEEKLY in 
the shape of a porttono, The American t 
Girl,” containing eight superb drawings of ate 
American beauties, including Phe Foot — 
bal! Girl,” *'‘ The Golf Girl,” rhe Sporting r a 
Girl,” The Yachting Gir] The Sum- ‘ € se 
mer Girl,” ‘*The Horsy Girl,” rhe a 
Bicycle Girl,” and ‘‘ The Society Girl.” grinteg “ ; iat 
These pictures are from drawings made his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated t st 
by one of the most famous American artists, build, without proper ¢ leration ; foundation rf 
and each picture is 114x9 in size and printed Smaginations. About the time he has his =" P — 
. : 1 em 
on heavy paper suitable for framing, Any The value of this wor s r just s houses 
one who wants to give a beautiful and ap as they are calle 
propriate souvenir to a friend can send one There is 
or more of these pic tures, either framed or Remit by Fxpress or Postal Money Order 
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inframed, snd 16 will be 8 most sonsptal Address All Orders to JUDGE CO., 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
gift. The price of the entire eight pictures 
comprising ‘‘ The American Girl Album,” is 
fifty cents, and it can be obtained by ad 
dressing LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 110 Fift! le aes 
Avenue, New York. Pierce Vapor LAUNCHES 
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PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Established 1823. 
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WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP 


of thick, creamy lather—no other soap so thoroughly 


Ot « 
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beard and shaving such a 
Search the world over and y 
SHAVING SOAPS. 
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Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 

Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, to cts Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, t5 cts. 
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FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
WILLIAM P. NORTH, Treasurer -0-« 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
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Magnify at equal size 8 to 10 times more 
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PATENTS GUARANTEED 


Our fee returned if we fail. Any one sending sketch and description of 
any invention will promptly receive our opinion free concerning the patent- 
ability of same. Patents 
secured through us advertised for sale at our expense. 

Patents taken out through us receive special notice, without charge, in 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINECO 
Sole Makers N.Y 
Sold by all re«peetabl -_ 
W ine Dealers 


Rheim 
‘ ° 9 
A ‘‘How to obtain a patent” sent upon request. 
” Broa 1y New York|435 Vine St., Cincinnati 
~—diew Ches't St., Philadelphia| 507 Smithf'id St., Pittsburg 
i 2 Washington St., Boston| 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
a J 301 Main .° Buffaio| 17 Campus-Martius, Detroit 
os 212 Clark » * Chicago| 2KingS8t.,East, Toronto, Ont. 
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CHASE = BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
a. Pa. 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
orith ricans. Every modern improvement. 


am 1 Liquor Habit cured in 10 

> 90 as tvs. Nopay till cured. 
ite = i L. STEPHENS CO., | 

De pt. 4, Lebanea, ‘Ohio. 
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Tue Patent Recorp, an illustrated and widely circvlated journal, consulted 


by Manufacturers and Investors. 


Send for sample copy FREE. 


Evans Building, 


Address, 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
(Patent Attorneys, ) 


WA SHINGTON, DO. c 


“BEGINS RIGHT, ENDS RIGHT, IS RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE"—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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